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QUEM METUI MORITURA? 


BY EDWARD R. SILL. 








What need have I to fear, so soon to die? 

Let me work on, not watch and wait in dread ; 
What will it matter, when that I am dead, 
That they bore hate or love who near me lie? 
’Tis but a lifetime, and the end is nigh 

At best or worst. Let me lift up my head, 
And firmly, as with inner courage, tread 

Mine own appointed way, on mandates high. 
Pain could not bring, from all its evil store, 
The close of pain; hate’s venom could not kill; 
Repulse, defeat, desertion, could no more. 

Let me have lived my life, not cowered until 
The unhindered and unhastened hour was here. 
So soon—what is there in the world to fear? 








EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Missouri has just granted school suf- 
frage to women. 


+ 
7? 





The Arkansas Legislature has voted to 
admit girls to the State University. 


++ 
“oe 





In Sussex County, N. J., the other day, 
certain local politicians tried by sharp prac- 
tice to prevent the election of a woman as 
school trustee, the clerk whose duty it was 
to call the meeting staying away. Miss 
Rose Morrow, one of the candidates pres- 
ent, said the election should be held, and 
called the meeting herself. At this the 
farmers were so pleased that they elected 
her school trustee and district clerk be- 
sides. 


++ 
e+ 


Hon. E. F. Mynatt, of Knoxville, Tenn., 
in the Tennessee Senate recently intro- 
duced a bill allowing married women to 
dispose of real estate without the husband 
joining in the conveyance. The bill was 
defeated, Mr. Mynatt being the only sena- 
tor in favor of it. He is not discouraged, 
however, but hopes soon to see women’s 
hands untied in many things, and always 
intends to work for woman’s freedom. 
Mr. Mynatt is a brilliant lawyer, and will 
be a valuable addition to the cause he advo- 
cates. 








~~~ 
“oer 


We give this week much space to reports 
of the last municipal vote of the women of 
Kansas, which was much larger than pre- 
vious ones; also to the first voting of the 
women in Detroit. The accounts are in- 
teresting, amusing and instructive, and 
will well repay perusal. 

es 


The Delaware House of Representatives 
has voted that no liquor license shall be 
granted to any female, nor shall any fe- 
male be allowed to sell or serve intoxicat- 
ing liquors, or be permitted to frequent 
Places where the same are sold. Very few 
women take out liquor licenses, or sell 
liquor, or frequent places where it is sold. 
Many men do all three. Yet, wherever 
one sex has been singled out as the object 
of restrictive legislation, it has always 
been the sex that least often offends. 
Reason why—it is the other sex that 
makes the law. When women vote, what- 
ever form of liquor legislation may be 
adopted, sauce for the goose will be sauce 
for the gander. 











mittee of the House of Representatives 


March 27, with a good audience. Judge 
Sheldon, of New Haven, made the open- 
ing argument, and introduced the other 
speakers. Addresses were made by Mrs. 


Hooker, Mrs. Pitblado, Rev. Phebe Hana- | 


ford, Miss Mary Hall, Miss Frances Ellen 
Burr, and Mrs. Yost, of Hartford. Anoth- 
er hearing was given a week later, at 
which addresses were made by Judge 
Hickox, of Litchfield, Mrs. 8. E. Browne, 
Miss Ella Ormesby, Mrs. Yost, and others. 
Mrs. Mary Seymour Howell was to address 
the committee later, which will probably 
conclude the hearings. 


eee ——— 


It is often asserted that the need of 
woman suffrage is purely visionary, since 
both the laws and their administration are 
already more favorable to women than to 
men. Here is an instance: In Philadel- 
phia the other day the police made a raid 
upon two disorderly houses, and arrested 
nine women and five men. All the women 
were sent to the House of Correction for 
six months. Of the five men, two were 
held to bail and three were discharged. 

oo o—__—_—_- 


In the New Brunswick (Canada) House 


had used for the common support of her- 
self and their parents. Mr. Alexander 
made no provision in his will either for 
the $1,000 a year or for the additional 
$10,000. His sister filed her claim against 
the estate. It was disallowed by the Pro- 
bate Court, and an appeal was taken to 
the Circuit Court. The case came before 
Judge Clifford, and upon the evidence, a 
verdict was given for $41,800 against the 
estate in favor of Miss Alexander, for the 
$1,000 a year and the $10,000 which she 
was promised if she would remain with 
the parents until their death. In a mo- 
tion for a new trial, Judge Clifford de- 
cided that the plaintiff was not legally en- 
titled to the $10,000, because her part of 
the contract would not be fulfilled until 
the death of the parents, who are still liv- 
ing. ‘lhe court decided that the balance 
of her claim was valid, and, after deduct- 
ing $14,953—the $10,000 with legal inter- 
est which the jury had included in their 
verdict—entered judgment against the es- 
tate of E. 8. Alexander for $26,847. 





+++ 
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A year ago the Equal Suffrage Associa- 


| tion of Bourbon County, Kan., established 


of Assembly at Fredericton, a lively de- | 


bate occurred on the 3d inst. Mr. Stock- 
ton offered a resolution, seconded by Mr. 
Killam, qualifying all widows and spin- 


assessed upon incomes of $400, to vote for 
members of the assembly, and made a for- 
cible speech in its support. Mr. Wilson 
opposed the property qualification and the 
exclusion of married women, and moved an 
amendment to enfranchise every woman 
twenty-one years old, being a British sub- 
ject. 

The attorney-general, Hon. Mr. Blair, 
opposed both resolution and amendment. 
Mr. Emmerson, a rising lawyer and an in- 
fluential member, made a capital speech in 
reply. Drs. Alward and Moore also sup- 
ported the amendment, and the matter 
went over till next day, when Mr. Wilson’s 
amendment was defeated, 26 to 11, and 
Mr. Stockton’s resolution was also lost, 
24to14. The St. John Globe gives the de- 
bate in full, and remarks: 

“An educational campaign in the wom- 
an suffrage cause is now going on in Fred- 
ericton, not a moment too soon, judging by 
the remarks of some of the opposing 
speakers. ety long passed the 
stage when it could be laughingly passed 
over, the matter is engaging the serious 
attention of the Legislature, and will soon 
enter the domain of practical politics.” 





———- oo 


A pleasant incident of the recent muni- 
cipal election in Lincoln, Kan., was the 
appearance at the polls together of three 
generations of women from one family. 
They were Mrs. Ellen M. Dodson, her 
daughter Mrs. Ella P. Moore, and her 
grand-daughter Mrs. Etta L. Minx. The 
last-named lady carried in her arms her 
infant son only afew months old. The 
Lincoln Beacon says: “It is safe to pre- 
dict that that boy will grow up without 
any prejudice against women in politics; 
and that before he is old enough to cast a 
ballot, women will have full suffrage in all 
English-speaking nations and 
others besides.” 

—_—_—__+04—_____—_ 


A singular lawsuit has just been de- 
cided by Judge Clifford, of Chicago. It 


several | 


was brought by Sorosia S. Alexander, of | 
Brattleboro’, Vt., against the estate of her | 


brother, E. 8. Alexander, a wealthy Chi- 
cagoan. It was shown that, twenty years 
ago, the brother, thinking that his parents 
needed the care of some of their children, 
and not wishing £0 give this care himself, 
asked his sister to live with them and look 
out for their comfort. 
was at that time a successful music-teach- 
er of established reputation; and her 
brother offered to pay her $1,000 a year, 
the amount she could earn by music- 
teaching, if she would assume the care of 
their parents. She gave up her teaching 
accordingly, and went back to the old 
home at Brattleboro’, where she has lived 
ever since. After atime, she was about 
to marry. Her brother wrote to her, 
urging her not to do so, and promising to 
pay her an additional $10,000 if she would 


a lecture bureau, which has done good 
work. J. W. Caldwell, of Uniontown, 
Kan., is its chairman. The bureau would 
be glad to hear from persons who are will- 
ing to lecture, and also from those who 


: ‘ | want lectures given in their vicinity. Con- 
sters holding real estate worth $400, or | at y 


tributions are alsoinvited. All the officers 
of the bureau give their services free of 
charge, and money contributed is applied 
directly to paying for printing, postage, 
and lecturers. Such a bureau is a good 
thing, and should be supported. 





———-@2 

A young woman in a Western city quiet- 
ly passed a little card around in business 
places announcing her readiness to do 
“darning and mending,” and she has found 
abundance of work. 


—teor 


A MARRIED WOMAN’S ESTATE. 








Real estate dealers, conveyancers and 


| property owners in Baltimore are very 


much exercised over the effect of a recent 


virtually clouds the titles to nearly one- 
third of the property in Maryland. The 
decision is one in regard to the holding of 
property by married women and the trans- 
fer to them of titles, and was rendered on 
June 16, 1888, by Judge Robinson, in hand- 
ing down the case of Levi vs. Rothschild. 
It virtually makes all property held by a 
married woman, no matter how acquired, 
responsible for the debts of the husband. 
The decision of the Court was, so far as 
the case under consideration went, of no 
special interest, yet the trouble is that the 
Court at the same time laid down a general 
principle, applicable to one-third of the real 
estate in the State, and which threw such 








| decision of the Court of Appeals, which | 


For the Woman’s Journal. 


WOMAN AND SCIENCE. 


BY PROF. PETER T. AUSTEN, PH. D., F. C. 8. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


| 


One might think, in view of the impor- | 


tance of woman’s influence upon children | P 
| series of lectures during Lent in New York 


and men, that first of all her education, the 
formation of her mind and of her charac- 


ter, would occupy the attention of the | 
State; that, asa mere matter of self-pro- | 


tection, a nation would endeavor to educate 
her every faculty and power, and that, in 
consideration of her unlimited capacity for 
good or evil, every step would be taken to 
make her realize it, to mould her mind 
rightly and to make her influence a power 
in the elevation of humanity. Until re- 
cently, however, very little atténtion has 
been paid to her real education. But a 
great revolution is going on in the educa- 
tion of woman. Slowly but surely is her 


education now proceeding i I rj 
duc proceeding in the right | the Hartford (Ct.) Equal Rights Club at 


direction, and it is only a matter of time | 


when we shall see young women educated 
as thoroughly for life-work as young men 
are. Not edueated to be men, but to be wo- 
men. A woman's success as a member of 


the world-colony will largely depend on | 


how well she is prepared to enter on her 
work; how well she can adapt her powers 
to the conditions of her particular life. 
Canjscience aid her in this? Let us see. 
During the last years there has been 
a great change as to the possibilities for 
woman’s work and influence. We see 


MARIETTA HOLLEy, “Josiah Allen’s 
wife,” has another book ready for the 
press. 


GRACE GREENWOOD has been giving a 


parlors. 

Miss MARGARET B. Harvey is contrib- 
uting to the Philadelphia Parlor and Kitch- 
en a series of articles on noted women. 

Miss Mary E. BLATCHFORD proposes to 
erect a drinking-fountain to the memory 
of AbbyW. May, atthe junction of Brattle 


| and Craigie Streets, in this city. 


Mrs. CUNNINGHAM, who is acquiring a 
reputation as a painter of portraits, has 
just completed one of Mrs. A. Stannard 
(J. S. Winter), the author of ‘‘Bootles’s 
Baby.” 

Mrs. MARY SEYMOUR HOWELL addressed 


its last meeting. She is to return to speak 
before the Legislative committee. She is 
also to lecture in Unity Hall, April 16. 
Mrs. ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS-WARD, 
with her husband, Dr. Ward, is at her old 
home in Andover on a visit to her father. 
Her winter at the South has greatly im- 


| proved her health. 


in many an Office to-day a self-possessed | 


young woman as amanuensis, or at the 
typewriter. She is independent and re- 
spected. It may be the central office of a 
vast railroad, or the private office of the 
millionnaire, but the instant she enters it 
her influence is felt. We see in the 
hospitals young women of wealth and 
position patiently learning to nurse, and 
I have seen the surgeon skilfully aided 
by hands as soft as velvet but as firm as 
steel. 

I tind, on thinking over what I have 
observed in the past years, that in every 
field of knowledge in which she has had a 
chance to try her ability, woman has suc- 
ceeded. Some one may say, only a few 
have done this. Well, what of that? 
Calculate the percentage of failures among 
the women who struggle for a higher edu- 


tained in our colleges and universities for 
men. 


| astronomy, botany, chemistry and many 


other subjects, women have made more 


| than successful progress. 


| forces. 


a doubt upon the legality of certain titles | 


as seriously to agitate the real estate 
market. The sentence referred to was as 
follows: ‘**It can hardly be necessary to 
say, where a conveyance is made to a mar- 
ried woman, the burden of proof is on the 
wife to show that the property was pur- 
chased and paid for out of the money be- 
longing to her, and that in the absence of 
such proof the presumption is that the 
husband furnished the means of payment.” 


By the clause of the decision referred to, | 


it is claimed that a wife’s property, no 
matter how acquired, whether it is left by 
her father, or other relatives, or was earned 
by herself, is responsible in the absence of 


You are in the midst of a great whirl of 
You often seem to be over- 


LOUISA MOLLER and ResBecca H. Mc- 
INTOSH are the first women to graduate 
from any Chicago Dental College. They 
have just graduated at the American Col- 
lege of Dental Surgery. 

Miss KATE FIELD lectured on *“*The In- 
temperance of Probibition” in Tremont 
Temple last week, Friday. She would 
have been better employed in considering 
the prohibition of intemperance. 

Mrs. LIVERMORE is invited. to speak 
while in Colorado, at Colorado Springs, 
Denver, Boulder, and Longmont. She will 


| deliver the address at the organization of 


the Arapahoe County W. C. T. 


U. on 
April 27. 

Dr. JENNIE McCoweEn, of Iowa, has 
been unanimously elected president of the 
Davenport Academy of Science—a rare 
honor for a woman. ‘The retiring presi- 
dent declared that in resigning the chair 
he ‘‘did so with peculiar pleasure to one 
whom he felt to be in every way compe- 


F ’ | tent worthily to fill the official position.” 
cation and a nobler field of action, and | 
compare it with similar percentages ob- | 


whelmed by the powers of Nature, so re- | 
sistlessly do they press youaside, or hurry | 


you onward against your wish. Had you 
the requisite knowledge, many of these 
great powers might become your willing 
servants. ‘The whirling waters which 
thunder downwards into the abyss inspire 


you with terror, but cool heads may guide | 


them and compel them to turn the wheels 
of industry. Against the sides of steel 
boilers the elastic gas beats on every inch 
with a hundred pounds of pressure; 
should there be a single flaw or crack in 
that retaining film, they would bring crash- 
ing destruction; but they imprison power 
to drive ponderous machinery, and when 
its work is done, the giant, Steam, trans- 


| formed, floats away in gentle clouds and 


| once a curiosity 


bespangled drops. The terrible dynamite. 
and dread in the lab- 


| oratory of the chemist, now hurls moun- 


this proof for the debts of the husband. | 


The wife holding property in her own 


| name and wishing to mortgage or sell it, 


must furnish proof that it was not pur- 


| chased with money furnished by her hus- 


Miss Alexander | 


stay with their parents as long as they | 
| dence of Miss Mary Jennings, No. 278 Gold 


lived. The project of marriage was broken 
off, and she continued to reside with the 
old people. 
died, very rich. 
promise to pay his sister $1,000 a year, 





The advocates of woman suffrage in 
Connecticut had a hearing before the com- 


He had not kept his | 


A-few years ago the brother | 


| 


and she had never received anything from | 


‘ him except a few small sums which she 


band. Applications for mortgages are re- 


| may reach out far and wide. 


jected every day because of this difficulty. | 


It is probable that a test case will be car- 
ried before the Court of Appeals to clear 
up this point. At any rate, the next Leg- 


islature will be asked to pass a law to meet | 


the recent decision of Maryland’s highest 
legal tribunal, and to define plainly and 
clearly the point at issue. 


—e oo ——____—_—_ 


MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 





SoutH Boston.—The Woman Suffrage 
Club held its monthly meeting at the resi- 


Street, on Tuesday evening, April 2. The 
new regulations for voting at State and 
city elections were read by the president, 


Mrs. HELEN CAMPBELL has returned 
from a long absence abroad, where she has 


igh ‘ : : | been investigating the comparati - 
Which side does it compliment? [I | B oe P stb 


| find in mathematics, physics, microscopy, | will speak on this subject at Smith College 


tions of working women there and here. She 


and various other points during the latter 
half of March, and is prepared to meet en- 
gagements of this nature. Her address is 
Orange, New Jersey. 


IDA LEWIS, now Mrs. Wilson, has just 
added another to the long list of lives saved 
by her in the harbor of Newport, R. I. 
Her uncle, a man seventy years of age, 
while returning from fishing in a small 
skiff, fell overboard near Lime Rock Light- 
house, of which she is keeper. She saw 
the accident, put out in her boat, and res- 
cued her uncle in an exhausted condition. 

MME. EUPHROSYNE CASSAVETTI has 
given to the Greek Government land in 
Thessaly worth a million francs, to found 
a school of agriculture, fully equipped 
with the newest appliances. She also gave 
an endowment to engage scientific and 
practical agriculturists as teachers. Such 
a school will be of great value to Greece, 
whose prosperity largely depends on the 


| cultivation of the land. 


tains asunder that the arms of commerce | 


Look about 
you and realize what science has done for 
you in giving you the means to protect 
yourself against adverse forces. You have 
heat, light, clothing and medicine, and 
these have been given you for the most 
part by the labors of scientific minds. If 


Miss VARNEY, of Cleveland, O., a prom- 
ising young sculptor, has lately returned 
from Rome and is now visiting Boston, 
where she has been engaged upon a bust 
of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe and other work. 


| She studied abroad for seven years, and 


will the scientific mind control its course, | 
and, instead of a blow, you take her hand | 


in yours and are drawn onwards and up- 
wards. 


| ing every day to discover the secrets of 
Nature and apply them for your benefit, | 
that you may live better, more success- 


| fully, and more happily. 


| 


If you travel, 
hundreds of men will labor and apply the 
results of scientific study that your journey 
may be rapid, safe and pleasurable. If 
you would light your room with gas or 
electricity, hundreds of minds will offer 
you the results of their scientific investi- 


Miss Newell, followed by discussion. A | gations. When you would eat, the food 


social hour was then enjoyed. 
Mary A. H. Curtis, Sec’y. 


that is set before you is in many cases the 
(Continued on Second Page.] 


Thousands of workers are labor- | 


made marked progress. Among her recent 
achievements is a statue of the late Bishop 
Rappe, of Cleveland, executed in heroic 


Nature lifts her hand against you, soon | size, for the cathedral of that city. 


Mrs. M. LEMON, who edits an interesting 
column of women’s items in the Wichita 
(Kan.) Daily Journal, brings forward a 
new reason why women should serve on 
juries. Itis for the protection of men in 
cases of blackmail. A lawyer of Mrs. 


Lemon’s acquaintance refers to the noto- 





rious fact that a jury composed wholly of 
men can often be hoodwinked by a young 
and pretty plaintiff who sheds tears. 
Women, on the other hand, are better 
judges of their own sex, and the lawyer 
in question says, “If six good women were 
associated with an equal number of men 
on a jury, they would at once see through 
the blackmailing scheme of a designing 
female.” 
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WOMAN AND SCIENCE. 

+ [Continued from First Page.) 
result of patient laboratory work. Are 
you sick? The concentrated thought of 
years of profound study and experiment 
is applied to cause your recovery; and in 
your daily life thousands of active minds 
are planning and working to protect and 

aid you. 

To understand the world of the present, 
you must understand science. You must 
be able yourself to apply many of the 


principles which scientific men have dis- | 
covered, or you will pass through life as | 
intellectual cripples, dependent on the | 
If you were but men, we | 
might depend on a few doing the work, | 


alms of others. 


but you are women, you are the motive 
power of the world’s life, and you must 
not be lacking, or your influence will be 


partial or warped, and dire results must | 


follow. 


Science shows you the reason of events; | 


not the ultimate reason, but the chain of 
events as they occur to you. You learn 
that given a certain event, certain other 
events will follow it, or certain other 
events have preceded it. You would not 
put your hand in the fire. Why not? 


Because you know that it will get burnt, | 


and thus cause unpleasant sensations. 
Good! Suppose the rest of your knowl- 
edge, so far as it is possible, were founded 
on such a basis, the accurate knowledge 
of what would follow from each of your 
acts. How different would your life be! 


With what earnestness would you seek | 


for knowledge, that you might be sure in 
every case your acts should not bring 
pain or suffering on your fellow-beings! 
With what light hearts and joyous avidity 
would you work and study to find ways 
to make your life like a beam of glory that 
should light the path of the struggling 
crowds about you, that they might see 
their way more plainly! 

The idea of cause and effect, or more 
properly the connection of events, is be- 
coming more powerful every day. It is 
an irresistible lever. There are many 
things you will not do because you know 
that the results will injure you, or others. 
Every day your knowledge concerning 
them increases. ‘There are many things 
that you do, concerning which you begin 
to see dimly that they are not for the best, 
and which you begin to understand that 
you should not do. So it will be all your 
life. 


changes would take place! Why, if mothers 
understood the simple facts and principles 


of physiology and chemistry, I venture to | 
say that in the years to come there would | 


not be a drunkard son to be found in this 
broad land of ours. 


hygiene and dietetics! 
ery all about us, ‘‘We did not know; we 
did not think!” Ah, foolish, foolish 
virgins, who had no oil! Small avail is it, 


when misfortune comes, to sob that dirge. | 


But sad and dreary as ashes, does it never 
cease to be. 
As regards your health, and your result- 


ing powers to enjoy physical content, and | 


your ability to contend successfully with 
disease and adverse circumstances, your 
ability to adjust yourselves to your envi- 
ronment, as the scientific man would say. 

Your bodies are machines producing me- 
chanical movements, and the mechanical 
power is supplied by chemical action. 
Your food is really fuel which makes the 
machine work. While an immense num- 
ber of substances are eaten, certain sub- 
stances are especially valuable as nu- 
trients. A knowledge of chemistry will 
show you which are nutritious and which 
are not, and, if youapply your knowledge, 
not only to your own cases, but to those 
of others, you may add many years to 
your lives, not simply years of existence, 
but years of happy and valuable work. 
You will then feel also that intense desire 
for activity which scientific men feel as 
they look on the festering masses of igno- 
rance about them, and realize what work 
must be done before our lower classes can 


be civilized. It will make you broad-mind- | 
ed and clear-headed. You willlook out on | 


the world about you and study with curi- 
osity the interesting developments of hu- 
man nature which you see exhibiting them- 
selves. There is the man ruined by alco- 


hol, there the female tea-drunkard, with | 


her shattered nerves and constant head- 
aches. 
natic, the opium-eater, the vegetarian, the 
excessive users of coffee and tobacco, the 
betel-nut chewer, the woman who won- 


ders that her husband drinks, and so on | 


through a long catalogue of examples of 
the lack of human will to control desires. 
Or, perhaps, I should say, the strange mis- 
takes in the proper education of our chil- 
dren. 

Then, as your knowledge of food, in- 
creases, you will see how people starve in 
the midst of plenty, how they throw away 
the kernel and chew the shell, and how 











Suppose the scientific facts were | 
understood by the masses, what vast | 


How many children | 
must die yearly that ignorant women may | 
be taught by the saddest of all experiences | 
the simpler facts and laws of maternity, | 
To hear that sad | 





Then you see the cold water fa- | 
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they rob their food of the very elements 


their bodies need; how thousands of 
babies die every year of starvation with 
their stomachs full of food which they 
have no power to digest; how, indeed, 
much of your ill-feeling, and, if 1 dare say 
it, of your bad temper, is the result of your 
own lack of knowledge of the chemistry 
of food. So, also, in the matter of cook- 
ing. You are really doing a little chemis- 
try in a practical way. I know it isa hum- 
ble vocation, and a much despised one, but 
there was a day when it would have been 
a bold man indeed who would have dared 
to have criticised the housewife’s bread. 
As to the motions of your bodies, they 
are all mechanical, pulleys, levers, strings, 
valves and the like. All act according to 
definite laws. When you come to study 
these matters you will be astounded at the 
marvellous mechanism that is in you, and 
also how remarkably successful you so 
often are in your efforts to prevent your 
mechanisms from working as they were 
intended to work. Every part seems so 
wonderfully adapted to its work. ‘The 
more you study it, the more you will be 
impressed by it. It is simply astounding ; 
it passes all comprehension. ‘There is 
nothing so terribly difficult about this. 
Nothing repulsive. On the contrary, it is 
most intensely interesting, and rewards 
you for every hour devoted to it. Then, 
why will not people learn something about 
themselves? If you buy a sewing-machine 
you study it and oil it and keep it in good 


order, protect it from rust and take care | 


that it is not overworked. Yet how much 
care do you bestow on yourselves? Ask 
the doctors! When you suffer from the 
results of your negligence, ignorance or 
carelessness, you blame every one but 
yourselves. Beware how you undertake 
to improve on nature. Your centres of 
gravity are delicately adjusted. An inch 
too much elevation on your heels will 


throw the whole weight of your bodies on | 
muscles incapable of bearing it, and soouer | 
Let the test of | 


or later you will regret it. 
your dress be that it shall not impede ac- 
tivity, and shall allow a flexible spine. I 


say be very, very careful not to offend Na- | 


ture, for she will slap you back with a 
most remarkable precision and certainty. 
Not right off, perhaps, but later on, just at 
the time when you are least prepared to 
withstand it. Nature has a terrible mem- 


ory. 
{To be continued. } 


+o —— 
WOMEN AS COMMISSIONERS OF DEEDS. 


NEW YORK, APRIL 1, 1889. 
Editors Woman's Journal ; 
Mrs. Ella F. Braman, formerly of Bos- 
ton, but now of 1270 Broadway, New 


York, to-day received from Gov. Elihu E. | 


Jackson, of Maryland, her appointment as 
commissioner of deeds for that State. She 
now holds that office by appointment of 
the authorities of thirty-six of the forty- 
six States and Territories. 

This action of so many independent au- 
thorities is largely due to the appointment 
of Miss Minna K. Pollock as commissioner 
of deeds by the New York Board of Alder- 
men two years since, and to the wide 
publicity given that fact. This concur- 
rence of more than three-fourths of the 
States settles the law, and shows that there 
is no legal rule excluding women from 
office. 

The Supreme Court of Mississippi, 
whose ruling you republished last week, 
will soon find itself almost alone in the ex- 
traordinary statement that ‘prescription 
from time immemorial denies women par- 
ticipation in government.” It is amazing to 
find judges and lawyers every little while 
displaying such ignorance. No such pre- 
scription ever existed. Women have held 
office from time out of mind. 

Mrs. Braman’s husband, Mr. Joseph B. 


Braman, widely known in Boston where | 


he lived many years, is manfully support- 


ing her efforts to become a commissioner 
| 


of deeds for the entire country. 
HAMILTON WILLCOx. 
+o 
WOMEN AS JOURNALISTS. 





In a recent lecture on ‘*The Romances 
and Humors of Journalism,” James W. 
Clarke, the able leader writer of the Boston 
Globe, said: 


‘Another romantic thing in journalism 
is worth observing—the successful ad- 
vent of the woman journalist. My recol- 
lection does not go back very far, but it 
goes back far enough to remember the 
time when you could count the women 
regularly engaged on the Boston press on 


the fingers of one hand, and the general | 


sentiment seemed to be in those days, only 
sixteen years ago, that the few women 
who were engaged in editorial or reporto- 
rial work were sadly out of place. ‘The 
woman journalist was then a decided odd- 
ity of ay es To-day the decided 
oddity in journalism is the newspaper 
office that does not include anywhere from 
three to half a dozen women in its edito- 
rial and reportoria] force. And who in 
this year of 1889 thinks of women as being 
in any way out of place in the ranks of 
newspaper workers? I should not like to 
say how many bright and able women 
writers there are engaged on the Boston 


. And why not? 
1 of evidence that much of the very 
finest thinking and stro 
been done by women, 
prouder of my profession on this 
than on any other,—that it has been the 
— of all professions in opening the 
oor of opportunity wider for women. 
The fact is niguifcant, as I believe, of the 
next great political change that is coming. 
What the press does to-day the people 
will do to-morrow. How long will it be 


the ballot-box which they have alread 
gained in the newspaper offices—whic 
are, as Wendell Phillips said, the real seat 
of government?” 
—_— -2#o+- 
SUFFRAGE IN VERSE. 


The friends of woman suffrage occasion- 
ally enliven their more solid and serious 





advocacy of the cause by dropping into | 


| poetry. 
| At a recent meeting of the Chelsea 
| (Mass.) Woman Suffrage League, Mr. 8. J. 
| Pollay read some verses that were exceed- 
ingly well received. We give a few 
| Stanzas: 
The time has fully come for her 

Now strongly to declare 
That she with man in public rights 

Should have an equal share. 


She’s suffered long, and man to her 
Has often been unjust; 

But now the public good demands 
He fully her should trust. 


She ever should investigate, 
Learn how the laws are made, 

Show man she knows her needed rights, 
Of him she’s not afraid; 


Be firm in all that she demands, 
Be sure she’s in the right, 

Keep virtue, reason, common-sense 
Forever in her sight. 


Then dare contend, with all her might, 
For fair and equal laws; 

That will the public mind arouse, 
And help the common cause. 


Then, like a noble, generous soul, 
Man surely should confer 

All rights that he himself would have 
Most gladly upon her. 


suffrage bill in the Vermont Legislature 
| was interlarded with some rather vulgar 
| witticisms, & propos of which a Vermont 
| 
| 
| 


paper published the following lines, en- | 


titled ‘*The Wife’s Appeal :” 


Husband, dear husband, come home to your work, 
| Nor spout ‘neath the Capitol’s dome; 

Since I read your vile speech on the suffragist bill 
| I wish I had kept you at home. 
| I knew that the byways were reeking with mud 
| As filthy as filthy could be; 

But I did not suppose you would gather it up 

To sling at the baby and me. 

| 
' 


Husband, dear husband, your manhood you lost 
When woman you sought to defame; 


Their manhood was only a name. 
Don’t flatter yourself that the victory is won 

Or the movement is nipped in the bud; 
} foul, 

Who wins through the slinging of mud. 

The following caustic lines are published 
here for the first time: 

OUR LEGAL REPRESENTATIVES. 
By Catharine G. Waugh. 


Men represent women, they tell us; 
I'd like to know when, if you please? 
It certainly can’t be in prayer-time ; 
Few but women are there on their knees. 


Perhaps these gentlemen knightly, 
When woman commits any crime, 

Will, at the tribunal of justice, 
Represent her with pleasure this time. 


But no, in such cases of sadness 
A man is scarce to be found; 

Each woman must hang for her own self, 
Or suffer the jail’s weary round. 


Well then, in pain or in sickness, 
So often by woman endured, 
Will man wish to act as her proxy 
Till the pain has by science been lured? 


Whoever will ask such a question 
Ne’er has seen how a brave man will act 
When a cramp takes him sharp in the stomach, 
Or rheumatism twists him up in the back. 


He’d think he was tortured or dying, 
If a paim one-hundredth as great 

Should seize him, as troubles each woman 
Many hours both early and late. 


Then, too, at the washboard and dishpan, 
Or other such dirty, hard work, 

No man cares to represent woman, 
But prefers toilsome duties to shirk. 


Still, if man can’t bear pain for a woman, 
At the tax list he surely should be 

Her proxy, bearing burdens financial, 
Or renounce claim to true gallantry. 


These cases when man’s so retiring, 
If women must suffer or pay, 

Surely ought tu excuse him from acting 
As her substitute on ’lection day. 


If man wants to represent woman 
Let him go the whole figure or none, 
Be her proxy in debt, crime or trouble 
As weil as where honors are won. 


Better still, let each woman in voting, 
As in work, taxes, sickness, disgrace, 
Represent her own self at elections, 
And in government find her true place. 
Rockford, Ill. 


——- -#@e- ——__ 


Curiosity is an essentially feminine 
virtue ; but most observant observers have 
observed that a man is not at all unwill- 
ing to listen to the information his inquis- 
= wife may have gathered.—Somerville 





press to-day, but certainly there are five 
times as many as there were fifteen years 
ago, and this number is steadily increas- 
English literature is 


te y ion 





possible for a country ruled by its news- | 
papers to deny to women the equality at 


The debate on the municipal woman | 


And the members who cheered conclusively proved | 


| book is wor 
’Tis the victor that’s vanquished, bespattered and | 


| lieved to be the cause of humanity. 


| which they were executed. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Tae Immanent Gop anp Orner Sermons. By 


Abraham W. Jackson. Boston and New 


York : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.00, 


1889. Price, 


Eight sermons dedicated ‘‘to the wor- 


shippers in Unity Chapel, Santa Barbara, 
California,” from the author’s present resi- 
dence in Augusta, Me., constitute the vol- 
ume. Their topics are those which have 
perplexed men’s intellects since time be- 

an. The attributes of Deity, Law, Prov- 

ence and Prayer, Satan or the Genius of 
Trial, Self-abnegation, and the Way where 
the Light Dwelleth, lead up to the final dis- 


‘4 | course, “The Heart’s Plea of Immortality 


Accepted.” ‘The sermons contain high 
thinking. Telling anecdotes and illustra- 
tions keep interest alive, and a good _ 


| lish style makes easy and instructive rea 


ing. H. B. B. 


Tue Rose or Frame anp Orner Poems or 
Love. b, Anne Reeve Aldrich. New York: 
and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Price, 
75 cents. 


Here are sixty-four brief poems, all with 
one dominant chord—love; all with one 
melancholy refrain—death. This love, so 
a mtg in its nature and so tragic in its 
ending, more sensuous than affectional, 


| is thus graphically described us ‘*Love the 
| Destroyer :” 


Love is a Fire; 


| Nor Shame nor Pride can well withstand desire. 
' “For what are they,” we cry, “that they should | u 

dare | and careful a among the mis- 
| sionaries in Japan, 


To keep, O Love, the haughty look they wear ? 
Nay, burn the victims, O thou sacred Fire, 
That with their death thou may’st but flame the 
higher. 
Let them feel once the fierceness of thy breath, 
And — 2 still more beauteous with their 
cath.” 


Love is a Fire; 
But ah, how short-lived is the tlame Desire ! 


| Love having burnt whatever once we cherished, 


And blackened all things else, itself hath per- 
ished. 


| And now alone in gathering night we stand, 


Ashes and ruin stretch on either hand. 

Yet while we mourn, our sad hearts whisper low : 

‘We served the mightiest God that man can 
know.” 


Home GYMNASTICS FOR THE WELL AND THE 


Sick. Edited by E. Angerstein, M. D., and 
by G. Eckler. With many Wood-cuts and a 
Figure-plate. Translated from the Eighth 
German Edition. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1889. Price, $1.50. 
This admirable, practical treatise is 
adapted to all ages and both sexes. It 
gives directions how to preserve and im- 
prove health; also how to overcome mor- 
bid conditions by simple movements of 
the body. Dr. Angerstein is Staff Physi- 
cian and Superintendent of the Berlin gym- 
nasiums, and Mr. Eckler is the head teach- 
er of the Royal Institution for training 
teachers of gymnastics. ‘These capable 
and experienced gymnasts have prepared 
this book for the general public and for 
use without a teacher. ‘Therefore the 
movements are not only described but illus- 
trated by drawings, and are limited to 
such as need no special apparatus. ‘tHome 
Gymnastics” such as are here described 
will not only preserve and improve health 
and ward off sickness, but will cure many 
conditions of ill-health, such as weakness 
of the breathing organs, abdominal stag- 
nations, —— and dyspepsia. This 
its weight in gold. Its in- 

structions, if followed, would go far to- 


| wards making physical health and vigor 
| universal. 


It would do more to promote 
activity and grace and to secure longevity 
than all the prescriptions of physicians 
and all the drugs of the pharmacopia. 

H. B. B. 


Lire or ALBERT R. PARSONS. 
History of the Labor Movement in America. 
Chicago: Mrs. Lucy R. Parsons, Publisher 
and Proprietor. 1889. 

This is one of the most remarkable books 
ever printed in America. It is a labor of 
love; a memoir compiled and published 
in poverty and privation by the devoted 


| wife of a martyr in a bad cause, but a 


cause which both husband and wife be- 
There 
is something profoundly sad and impres- 
sive in the absolute sincerity of that little 
band of anarchists who believe that they 
are doing mankind a service by making a 


| distorted and exaggerated representation 


of social facts to ees and poverty- 
stricken laborers. Nothing can be plainer 


| than that the bomb which exploded in 
| Chicago was the inevitable and logical out- 


come of this method of — except 
the fact that Parsons and his comrades 
were innocent of the actual deed for 
In the case of 
Parsons himself there can be no question 
of his innocence, of his sincerity, magna- 
nimity and unselfish heroism. Old John 
Brown himself was not more grand in pur- 
pose or more fanatical in action. If ever 
there was a book which carries with it a 
moral, it is this: ‘‘A little learning is a 
dangerous thing.” It has its exemplifica- 


| tion even on the fly-leaf, where Emerson’s 
| well-known couplet: 


“Of what avail ° 
Is plow or sail, 
Or land or life, if freedom fail ?” 


is ascribed to Parsons, who probably used 
it in his speeches, and was supposed by 
his wife to have been its author. Sim- 
ilar ignorance is shown by such lapses as 
spelling Newburyport Newb ort. But 
perhaps, after all, this last may have been 
only a carelessness in proof-reading. It is 
a pity that the striking ge te! 
and personal narrative and speeches of 
Albert Parsons had not been published 
alone, without the tedious preceding es- 
says of Gruenhut and Schilli In esti- 


_ mating the causes of the intellectual ec- 
centricities of Mr. and Mrs. Parsons, it | 


must be remembered that he was a ‘Texan 
reared amid slavery, and she a Mexican of 
Spanish Indian race. Although in a cer- 
tain sense Americans, they were really not 
thoroughly familiar with our institutions. 





| tory. 





With a Brief | 





The fanciful phrase ‘‘wages-slavery” ex- 


the idea of free-labor entertaineg 

by calhoun and Jefferson Davis ~ ok Alex. 

er hi. whose sophist seem 

oo have bitaied tes man of genius to the 

ps cf side of the free-labor system, and 
e him mistake the unfortunate exce 

tion of strug penury for the more 
neral rule o. erate well-being amo: 
American workingmen. H. B. B. 


Yone Santo: A Tale of Japan. By E. H. 
House. Belford, Clarke & Co. For sale by 
C. T. Dillingham, 718 Broadway, New York. 
Cloth, $1.00; Paper, 50 cents. 


This is a graceful and pathetic story of 
a young Japanese girl, of almost ] 
purity and sweetness of disposition, who 
undergoes severe trials from the erutity 
of her own family, the levity and lack of 
principle of an American young man, and 
the harshness and misconstruction of the 
missionaries. ‘The book has a curious his- 
The tale appeared as a serial in the 
Atlantic Monthly, and the publishers of that 
magazine proposed to the author to bring 
it out in book form. A contract was made 
accordingly ; but members of the mission- 
ary board were so displeased by the aspect 
in which the story represen the ortho- 
dox missionaries in Japan, that strong 
pressure was brought to bear upon the 
publishers, and they declined to carry out 
their contract. Another publisher was ac- 
cordingly found, and the book is before 
us. It is not wonderful that the mission- 
aries and their friends were annoyed by it. 
The old American doctor who is supposed 
to relate the story declares that after long 


e has never found one 
who at all came up to his idea of whata 
missionary ought to be. He makes an ex- 
ception in favor of the medical mission- 
aries, but has evidently a poor opinion of 
all the rest. Two missionary sisters, and 
a lady engaged in rescue work, are repre- 


| sented as persons of such phenomenal silli- 


ness, malignity, meanness and spite that 
the picture inevitably suggests caricature. 
At the same time, the book does not seem 
to be written in an ill-natured spirit, and 
certainly does not deserve the fierce con- 
demnation that has been poured upon it by 
some denominational papers. Whena dis- 
sipated young European denounces the 
missionaries as a low-lived and useless 
class, the old American doctor before re- 
ferred to strongly dissents. He declares 
that the missionaries are untainted by the 
licentiousness which is the besetting sin of 
the Japanese, and that they are almost the 
only class of foreigners who set the na- 
tives a good example in this respect. 
Aas a people who are singularly sus- 
ceptible to good examples, this alone he 
regards as a valuable service. The book 
deals in an interesting way with the ques- 
tion of women’s education in Japan, and 
the author shows a belief in equal rights 
for women, and a warm sympathy with 
the Japanese in the ill-treatment they have 
experienced from other nations, of which 
he gives some instances that make the 
reader’s blood boil. We publish this week 
in our Children’s Column a pretty incident 
taken from the child life of Yone Santo. 
A. 8. B. 


OHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


LETTING THE KITTEN VOTE. 


E. H. House, in his book, ‘*Yone Santo,” 
tells a pretty story of how a little Japanese 
girl saved the life of a kitten (neko). The 
shy Japanese child is questioned by an old 
American doctor as to how she came into 
possession of her favorite cat, and after 
some urging, she relates the story, as fol- 
lows: 


“It was in the third month,” she began, 
‘and, as my father was about to leave 
Nagoya, we were all going, one day, to 
kneel at the a of our family, in the 
Soken burial-ground. We had nearly 
reached the gate, when I saw, on the other 
side of a moat, many boys, jumping and 
shouting and throwing things into the 
water. Then I looked closely, and saw a 
small kitten—this kitten—my kitten— 
climbing slowly up the steep stone side. 
The boys caught it, and threw it far away 
into the water again. O Doctor-san, I did 
not think what I was doing. It was very 
wrong, but I ran across a bridge, scream- 
ing and screaming again. Some of the 
boys ran away, some threw stones worse 
than before; they would not heed me, and 
so I—I—the moat is not deep at all, and”’— 

“T see, my child; you went in and saved 
the poor kitten.” 

“It was wrong,” she said, in a voice 
scarcely above a whisper. 

‘Wrong !” exclaimed I. 
say so?” 

“I spoiled my dress, and could not go 
with the others to kneel before our graves.” 

“But wrong? Think again, Yone.” 

‘“*I cried out in the street, and disobeyed 
my grandmother.” 

“But you saved the kitten’s life. Con- 
sider. ould you not do the same again?” 

She looked around her timorously, and, 
seeing that none of her own people were 
near, answered : 

**T—am—afraid—I would; but I am not 
a good girl.” 

peered into her big dark eyes, to find 
if I could detect any » ae of affectation or 
pretence, but there was none. Her self- 
depreciation was undoubtedly sincere. 

‘Tell me, Yone, do you think it wrong 
to do a kind thing?” 

“No, oh, no; but I ran away from my 
father.” 

“Were you not glad to get this pretty 
pet, all to yourself?” 

Mn Fs oy but my best dress was torn 
and spoiled.” 

“What is that, compared with your 
beautiful kitten?’ 

“Nothing to me; oh, nothing. But my 
end said I did not respect our 





‘“How can you 


**Tell me what — ned next, Yone.” 
“It was not much. Grandmother told 
me to throw the cat away, but I believe | 


cried very loud, and my father said I might 
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N’S COLUMN. 
HE KITTEN VOTE. 


his book, ‘*Yone Santo,” 
y of how a little Japanese 
of a kitten (neko). ‘The 
1 is questioned by an old 
is to how she came into 
* favorite cat, and after 
relates the story, as fol- 


hird month,” she began, 
her was about to leave 
2 all going, one day, to 
es of our family, in the 
und. We had nearly 
when I saw, on the other 
any boys, jumping and 
rowing things into the 
oked closely, and saw a 
s kitten—my kitten— 
up the steep stone side. 
t, and threw it far away 
in. O Doctor-san, I did 
was ary It was very 
across a bridge, scream- 
ig again. Some of the 
me threw stones worse 
would not heed me, and 
is not deep at all, and” — 
.; you went in and saved 


” she said, in a voice 
yhisper. 
imed I. ‘How can you 
iress, and could not go 
neel before our graves.” 
‘hink again, Yone.” 

he street, and disobeyed 


the kitten’s life. Con- 
not do the same again?” 
nd her timorously, and, 
f her own people were 


-I would; but I am not 
r big dark eyes, to find 
1y sign of affectation or 
e was none. Her self- 
ndoubtedly sincere. 
do you think it wrong 
t I ran away from my 
ct to get this pretty 
my best dress was torn 
compared with your 


; Oh, nothing. But my 
I did not respect our 


arenes next, Yone.” 

ch. Grandmother told 
at away, but I believe | 
i my father said I might 








it home, and he would decide after- 
pe I went quickly back, and when | 


they returned the neko was clean and al- 


dry. Grandmother was atill much | 


displeased, but my father was smiling and 


e had been talking with the | 


tle. 
good priest at Soken-ji, who asked where 
was, and why I was not with them. 
When he heard the reason, he told my 


father that our dead fathers and mothers | 


would not be angry with me for saving 
the kitten from being killed, instead of go- 
ing to bow before t eir tombs. And the 
kind priest sent me a present.” 

What was it, Yone?”’ 

“] do not know; grandmother said | 
must not have it. 1 never saw it.” 

“Indeed! An interesting old lady, I 
should judge.” 

“Yes, she is very wise—wiser than any- 
pody. And she was willing, after all, that 
I should ert the kitten.” 

“Ah, that is better.” 

At first, she was not willing, but my fa- 
ther thought we might decide by the 
wishes of the greater number. We were 
five, all together, and he began by saying 
he believed we need not send the kitten 
away. That was one for me, and I was 
grateful to my good father. It seemed 
that perhaps he thought my aunts, or one 
of them, would follow him. But grand- 
mother was very positive, and the aunts 
were both obliged to agree with her. Then 
my father said, ‘Yone, we are only two 
against three. I am afraid the neko must 
go.’ I said that if he went, so little and 
so weak, he would surely die. I knowmy 


father was sorry, for he answered, ‘If we | 


had only been two against two, or three 
— three, it would be different.’ ‘Then 
I 


neeled to my father, and begged him to | 


listen. I said, ‘‘O, father, it is so hard to 
think of, that we must send the suffering, 
trembling creature out to die. Forgive 
your daughter if she dares to ask you 
who, of all that live and breathe now 
in this room, is the most concerned 
in your judgment; who must feel it 
the most deeply; who will suffer or re- 
joice the most? ‘Why, truly,’ he said, 
“that is easy to answer: it is the cat, and 
no other.’ Then I bowed down again, and 
said, ‘In that case, if it please you, we are 
three against three, for surely the cat has 
no wish to go, and it is just that his opin- 


ion should be taken with the rest.” My | 


father laughed, and looked as if he would 
consent, but grandmother said quickly, 
‘No, no, the cat has no voice!’ At that 
moment, suddenly, the poor animal, who 


was in my arms, began to cry out and | 


HUMOROUS. 
Minister(dining with the family )—Bobby, 


| I suppose when you grow up to be a man 
you will want to be an earnest Christian, 


interfere with being a drum-major.—Life. 


Master of the house (slapping his clothes 
vigorously )—Bridget, why didn't you dust 
my study chair? Bridget—Sure, sorr, Oi 
knew yez would be sittin’ down in it pris- 
ently, and Oi thought it wasn't necessary. 


Mother—To think that my little Ethel 
should have spoken sof impertinently to 
papa to-day at dinner! She never hears 
me talk that way to him. LZthel (stoutly) 
—Well, but you choosed him, and I didn't. 
— Harper's Bazar. 


“I don’t see why those Washington 
people want a British minister, anyhow,” 
said Mrs. Spriggins, reading in the paper 
that Lord Salisbury would not send a 
successor to Lord Sackville. ‘*There’s 
plenty of Yankee preachers in this country 
good enough to preach before ’em.” 


The old lady went to the theatre for the 
first time. ‘The play was ‘Julius Cesar.” 
“Wall,” she said afterward, ‘I’ve hearn 
tell that the theayter were bad, but I think 
it’s wuss than bad. It’s nothin’ but crime 
to kill all them fellers just to amuse the 
aujience, an’ it oughter be put a stop to.” 


A-sea captain, one of the old school, 
being at a ball, had been accepted by a 
beautiful partner, a lady of rank, who, in 
the most delicate manner possible, hinted 
to him the propriety of ch op a pair 
of gloves. ‘Oh, was the bluff reply, 
‘*never mind me; I shall wash my hands 
when I’ve done dancing.” 


‘‘Where’s the scissors?” asked Edie. ‘I 
want to make some women.” “Oh, I 
wouldn't!” said roguish Uncle Joe, who 
loves to tease his small neice. ‘There are 
women enough in this house already.” 
“Well, I ain't ong > make really truly 
ones,”’ answered die, earnestly. “I 
couldn’t anyway, Uncle Joe, ‘cause, you 
know, I haven't got the meat!*’—- Youth’s 
Companion. 
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make a great noise, and my father laughed | 


more and more, and said that everything 
was settled; I might have my wish. Then 
he left us immediately, and grandmother 
did not object any more.” 

“Why, it was quite a miracle,” said J, 
affecting great astonishment. 

‘*‘What is a miracle?” asked Yone. 

[explained as well as I could, at the same 
time highly eulogizing the kitten’s instinct. 

“No,” said Yone, with cautious deliber- 
ation, **no; I do not think it was a mira- 
cle.” 

“At any rate, it was a remarkable coin- 
cidence.” 

“What is that?’ again demanded the 
child. 

With somewhat greater diflficulty—the 
interpreter being here at a loss, and even 
the dictionaries affording us no guidance 
(“eoincidence” being a word for which 
there was then no Japanese equivalent),—I 
made this also plain, causing her once 
more to ponder earnestly. 

“I do not think,” she presently ob- 
served, with an air of graver solemnity 
than she had yet displayed, although the 
story had been told throughout with the 
dolorousness of a penitential confession, 
“I do not think that it was a remarkable 
¢<o—co—co”—— 

‘‘Never mind the foreign polysyllable, 
my young philologist. It was fortunate, 
at least, that your kitten took just that op- 
portunity to make himself heard.” 

“Yes,” she admitted, ‘‘it was fortunate 
—it was fortunate—and—I think I will not 
speak any more now, if you please.” 

About a quarter of an hour after, she 
crept to my side, with her kitten under 
one arm, and—of all unexpected things— 
my copy of Hepburn’s dictionary under 
the other. Laying the volume, wide open, 
upon my knee, she pointed to a Japanese 


character which she had laboriously hunted | 


up,—evidently with the desire to escape 
the interpreter’s intervention, and lifted 
her woe-begone face in pathetic appeal to 
my comprehension, softly repeating with 
her lips the word which she indicated 
with her finger. The translation was, 
“To take between the ends of the fingers; 
to pinch.” Having read this, I turned for 
further elucidation, which she supplied by 
transferring her hand from the book to 
her living burden, and nipping its flesh 
80 vigorously as to call forth an eloquent 
wail of astonishment and remonstrance. 

Nothing could be clearer. The timely 
feline outcry at the critical instant of the 
creature’s fate was not a miracle, nor yet 
a strange coincidence. It was the natural 
effect of a lucky inspiration on the child’s 
part,—that wax all. Perceiving that she 
had made herself understood, she nodded 
her head several times, with a seriousness 
which checked my impulse to laugh at the 
disclosure ; tried to fall on her knees, until 
I managed to convince herthat such abase- 
ment was superfluous; and finally divin- 
ing that she had not entirely forfeited my 
good will by her revelation, took herself 
and her playmate away. 





CONSUMPTION SURELY CURED. 
To the Editor 
Please inform your readers that I have a posi- 
tive remedy for above-named disease. By its 
timely use thousands of pageese cases have been 
anently cured. Is be glad to send two 
of my remedy rrez to any of your read- 
érs who have consum: if they will send me 
their Express and P. O. address. 
y; T. A. Stocum, M. C., 
181 Pearl Street, New York. 





Prcutiar in medicinal merit and wonderful 
cures—Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Now is the time to 
take it, for now it will do the most good. 
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“It is the only paper I take, and I find it invalua bl 
to me.”—Louisa M. Alcott. 

“The best source of information upon the woman 
question that I know.”"—Clara Barton, 

“I would give up my daily paper sooner than the 
WoMAN’sS JOURNAL.’”’—Maria Mitchell. 

“It is an armory of weapons to all who are battling 
for the rights of humanity.”—Mary A. Livermore. 


“It is an exceedingly bright paper, and what is far | 


better, a juz: one. I could not do without it.”— 
‘Josiah Allen’s Wife” (Marietta Holly). 

“The Wom \N’s JOURNAL has long been my out- 
look upon the great and widening world of woman’s 
work, worth and victory. It has no peer in this 
noble office and ministry. Its style is pure and its 
spirit exalted.”— Frances &£. Willard. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Thirty-six different Woman Suffrage Tracts (sam- | 


ple copies) post-paid for 10 cents. Address 


C. WILDE, WomAn’s JOURNAL Office, 
Boston, Mass. 


An Honest Statement, 


In endeavoring to give to their preparation a_ 


greater publicity and a wider field of usefulness, 
the proprietors of Magee’s Emulsion are pre- 
senting no new medicine for popular favor, nor 
are they attempting to atttract public attention to 
any mysterious compound or doubtful decoction 
of dangerous drugs and chemicals. 

It has been on thé market long enough to prove 
its rare merits to the satisfaction of the thousands 
who have been benefited by its use, and whose 


restored health and happy lives bear living testi- | 
mony to the power and virtue of this excellent | 


preparation. 

It has stood the most severe tests of the med?- 
cal profession, and the fact that no other prepa- 
ration on the market has been so freely prescribed 
by doctors in their regular practice, is conclusive 

, evidence that this has been the most efficacious in 
el wasting diseases, such as Consumption, 

| Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis, Scrofula, yspepsia, 
General Debility, and any low state of the sya-em 
brought on by exposure, overwork, impurities 
in the blood, hereditary taints, etc. 

Ask your Druggist, and be sure you get 


MAGEE'S EMULSION, 


Manufactured by 6 
| J. A. MAGEE & CO., Lawrence, Mass. 





won't you? Bobby—Yes, sir, if it doesn’t | 
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“HQUIPOISH WAIST. 


For Ladies, Misses, 


with or without the 





Infants, 


WE 
wm 


large variety of sizes, 


PATENTED. 


Children and Infants. 


nes, which, owing to the construction of the bone 


pockets, may be removed at pleasure. 
THE CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, boned 

and with full bust; the construction of inside of bust under fulled piece is 

alt that of a corset front, so that a corset and a 
Me) within a waist. In the Open Back Soft 


aiste, as made for Children and 


rticular attention to the physical pocgeetnse and requirementr of 
the growing little ones has been given in sha 


the #,and from the 
all ages can be perfectly dtted beck ceed. 


PRICES. 

Style 600, Ladies’ Whole Back, without Bones...............+.. x 
« @, * “ ** Bone Front only...... 8 
<. 8, * Laced Back, Boned Front and Back 
“ 610, Misses’ Whole Back without Bones.......... eee 
-e @i, * “ $6 BeROMe cccccccccccccccccceccccces 
“ 621, Children’s—without Bones... .......csee0: ceeseseces 
* 631, Infante’ bed LMTITITIM TTT TT TTT ree 





DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING. 


For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure around waist over dress, and give it to us in inches. 
For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, and state age of child. 


Weehall take pleasure in sendiug circulars to all who desire to learn more about this meritorious 


ment. 


Waists sent by mail to any part of the U.S., postage prepaid, on — of price, and if not satisfactory, 


we will exchange or refund the money, if returned in 
wm One good Agent wanted for every City and 


GEORGE FROST & CoO., 31 
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“4 
ORSETS ~ 
Over 14 Millions Sold 


in this Country Alone. 
he Best Fiteip 


Best Wearing 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 





Ever Made 


Woman’s Wages. 
By CATHARINE ¢. WAUGH, A. M., LL. B. 


For sale by the aughor, 


ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS. 
PRICE, 25 CENTS. 


“This is a 54-page pamphlet, treating the subject in 
three parts: ‘Excuses for Inequality,’ ‘Real Rea- 

| sons,’ and ‘Remedies.’ It is forcible in argument 
| and valuable as a book of reference. The ‘Remedies’ 
offered for permanent cure are to give women the 
ballot, insist on all occupations being open to them, 
and give them opportunity to thoroughly prepare. 


These are advocated so ably and championed so | 
eloquently that the book will be helpful to students | 


of the question and influential in removing preju- 
dice.””— The Lever. 


LADIES ! 


ASK YOUR SHOE DEALER FOR 


WHITTEMORE’S 


Gilt Edge 


DRESSING. 


THE LADIES’ FAVORITE. 











Once Tried, Always Used. 
Bottles Hold Double Quantity, 


Special Sale of Artistic 


PAPER HANGINGS. 


A large lot of the latest styles of Paper Hangings: 
| Borders, Dadoes, Picture Hangings, etc., retailing 
for one-third less than any other store in Boston. 


T. F. SWAN, 
No. !2 Cornhill, Boston. 


DO YOU BUY BOOKS? 
Do you Sabscribe for Periodicals ? 


I can save you money on all publications. 











CAROLINE A. HULING, 


g and. 
orset | 


ood order. Mention THE WoMAN's JOURNAL. 
‘own in the United States. Address 


Bedford Street, Boston, Mass. 


A Novel by the Author of “The Story 
of Margaret Kent.” 


A DAUGHTER OF EVE. 


1 vol., 12mo, $1.50. ° 


‘*Exceptional cleverness, effective sat- 
| ire, a great deal of humor.”— Boston 
Advertiser. 

‘‘A story that for rare merit and inter- 
| est w ll surpass even either of this au- 
thor’s former novels that have won such 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


' a place in the literary world.”— Home 


Journal. 

“Graciously winning as was ‘The 
| Story of Margaret Kent,’ brilliant and 
‘moving as was the tale of ‘Queen 

Money,’ we are strongly inclined to say, 
| after reading ‘A Daughter of Eve,’ that 
| the author has attained to a still more 


we have mentioned. Brilliancy, sparkle 
and wit ‘A Daughter of Eve’ has in 
abundance, but it also has a definite 


taste.”— Beacon. 


TEADEAST. 


By Rost Terry COooKE. 
$1.50. 

“A tale of far more than ordinary 
| worth. Intensely interesting.”—Boston 
Gazette. 

‘*Will interest those who are attracted 
by ‘Robert Elsmere’ and ‘John Ward.’ 
It is rare pleasure to read the story for 


| its style alone, if for nothing more.”— 
| Courant. 

| Mrs. Cooke’s knowledge of Yankee 
| dialect is unsurpassed, and the conver- 
sations are often inimitably humorous.” 
— Springfield Republican. 


GREAT CAPTAINS. 


| By CoL. THeopore Ayrautt Dopge, 
| U.S.A. 8vo. With21 maps. $2.00. 
‘“*We are apt to think that books deal- 
| ing with the details of warfare are dry. 








| Colonel Dodge, however, is anything | 
He makes the course of acam- | 


but dry. 

paign as fascinating as a romance.”— 
The Beacon. 

| ‘ALEXANDER, HANNIBAL, CSAR, 

| Gustavus ADOLPHUS, FREDERICK, Na- 

| POLEON, and the record of their achieve- 
ments.”— Boston Post. 





| 
! 





Sold everywhere. Sent, post-paid on 
receipt of price by the Publishers, 


CKNOR& CO, Bat 


The Woman's Tribune, 


Edited and published weekly at Beatrice, Neb., 
by CLARA BEwick CoLBy. 


weeks for 10 cents. 





THE WOMAN'S TRIBUNE was founded in 1883. It 
has a wide circulation and many able writers among 
its contributors. It gives reports of woman 
conventions and of legislation relating to women, 
and its departments of law, hygiene, literature, etc., 
make it interesting to all classes of readers. 

The Woman's Journal, of Boston, and the Woman’s 
Tribune, of Beatrice, Neb., will be sent to one ad- 


dress for $3.00 per year. 


b 
LADIES’ LUNCH 
coup = eves, ! » ry 5 Oyster yy secente, 
cents; Lobster Salad, 30 cents; Tee cream, 10 conte; 
Tea or Coffee, 5 cents; Delicious Rolls, 10 cents per 
doz.; Superior Wedding oo cents Ib.; very 


rich Ice Cream, 50 cents 
and other parties caref served by polite and 
waiters. Fine ae ae Gane, Cages 








Gaskell Literary Club, 





254 Franklin St., Chicago, Ills. | 


competent 
silver and china. Prices reaso 
Ample Toilet-room for Ladies. 


D. COOK & CO, Avon and Bedford Sts. 


THIS WAIST isa pee substitute for corsets, and may be worn either | 


rfect bust support is provided | 


gratifying artistic triumph than in the | 
case of either of the other two novels | 


ethical motive treated with inimitable | 


1 vol., 12mo. | 
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LEE AND SHEPARD’S 
Latest Books. 


An Hour with Deisarte. 
A STUDY or EXPRESSION, ¥' ANNA MorGAn, 
of the Chicago Conservatory. Illustrated by Rosa 
Mueller Sprague and Marian Reynolds, with full- 
page figure illustrations. 4to, cloth, $2.00. 
Not to have a knowledge of the “Delsarte Method’’ 
| is to be ignorant of the real promoters of genuine 
oratory and classic gesture. 


Aryas, Semites and Jews, 

JEHOVAH AND THE CHRIST. A Record of Spir- 
itual Advance from the Household or Personal 
God of the Semite Abram, and from Jehovah, the 
Tutelary or National God of the Israelites, to the 
Universal Father Revealed by Jesus the Christ: 
with the contracts made between the Household 
God and Abram; the Tutelary God, Jehovah, and 
the Israelites; and between Our Father in Heaven 
and all Mankind. Also, the Circumstances, Inci- 
dents, and Events attending the Preparation for 
and the Promulgation of the Second Revelation. 
By LORENZO BURGE, author of ‘‘Pre-Glacial Man 
and the Aryan Race.”” 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Essays: Religious, Social, Political. 
By DAviIp ATwoop Wasson. Edited by O. B. 
Frothingham. With portrait, $2.50. 

Mr. Wasson was one of the most profound men of 
his day, and his essays and poems will find a per- 
manent place in literature. 


| Observation Lessons. 

| A Manual for Teachers, presenting Practical 
Methods of teaching El tary Sci to the 
Young. By Louisa P. HOPKINS, Supervisor of 
El tary Sci in Bost Public Schools. 











Paper, 25 cents. 

A system of instruction for the training of the 
senses of the young to secure habits of observation, 
thought and expression, enabling teachers to teach 
successfuHy Elementary Science as required in the 
present system of education. . 

Our Clorified. 

Poems and Passages of Consolation, Edited by 

ELIZABETH HOWARD FoxcrortT. Cloth, $1.00. 
The Julia Ward Howe Birthday Book. 

Edited by Her Daughter. Cloth, illustrated, $1.00. 
| The Presidents of the United States. 

From Washington to Cleveland, with portraits. 

By JOHN Frost, LL.D. Brought down to date 

by HARRY W. FRENCH. Cloth, white, black and 

gold, $1.50. 
From Lady Washington to Mrs. 
Cleveland. 

By Lypia L. Gorvon. Cloth, $1.50. 
Manners: 

Or, Happy Homes and Good Society. By SARAH 

J.HALK. Cloth, $1.75. 

Travellers and Outlaws. 

Episodes in American History. By THOMAS 

WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. With an appendix 

of authorities. Cloth, $1.50. 

Methods and Aids in Geography. 

By CHARLES F. KING, Principal of the Dearborn 
- School, Boston. Cloth, illustrated, $1.60 net. By 

mail, $1.75. 

OLIVER OPTIC’S NEW SERIES: “THE BLUE 

AND THE GRAY.” The initial volume is 


Taken by the Enemy, loth, illus., $1.50. 
By J. T. TROWBRIDGE: 


A Start in Life, Illustrated. Prive, $1.00. 


Biding His Time. Cloth, illustrated. Price, 
$1.00. 





Littie Miss Weezy’s Brother. 
By the author of ‘Little Miss Weezy.” 
illustrated, 75 ceuts. 

The Story Mother Nature Told Her 

Children. 
By JANE ANDREWS, author of “Seven Little 
Sisters,” ete. Cloth, $1.00. 

The Year’s Best Days. 

Stories and Poems for Young People. By Rosa 


HARTWICK THORPE, author of “Curfew Must 
Not Ring To-night,” ete. Cloth, illustrated, $1.00. 


Cloth, 


Sold by all Booksellers, and sent by mail, post-paid, 
on receipt of price. 


| LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 
“Spring Birds, Spring Flowers, 
SPRING MUSIC, 


Are just at band. 


MUSICAL SOCIETIES and Choirs do well who round 
off the season with the practice of CANTATAS or Glee 
Collections. 

Among many good Cantatas, we publish 

| Thayer’s Herbert and Elsa (75 cts., $6.72 per doz.) 
Romberg’s Song of the Bell (60 cts., $5.40 per doz.) 
Buck’s 46th Psalm ($1.00, $9.00 per doz.) 
Butterfield’s Belshazzar ($1.00, $9.90 per doz.) 


| Anderton’s Wreck of the Hesperus (35c., $2.75 dz.) 


Buck’s Don Munio ($1.50, $13.50 per doz.) 
Trowbridge’s Heroes of '76 ($1.00, $9.00 per doz.) 
Hodges’ Rebecca (6 cts., $6.00 per doz.) 
Andrews’ Rath and Boaz (6 cts., $6.00 per doz.) 


Schoo! Committees, Superintendents and Teachers 


cannot do better than to adopt our New, Tried and True 
School Music Books, 

Emerson’s Song Manual (Bk. 1, 90 cts., $3 doz.; Bk. 
2, 40 cts., $4.20 doz.; Bk. 3, 0c., $4.80doz.) A thoroughly 
good graded series. United Voices (0 cts., $4.30 doz.) 
Good School Songs. Song Harmony (60 cts., $6 doz.) 
For High Schools, Children’s School Songs (35 cts. ; 


| $3.60 doz.) Charming book for younger classes, and 


Price, $1.00 a year. Trial subscriptions, five | 





many others. Any book mailed post free for retail 
price. 


Oliver Ditson Co., Boston. 
The Philanthropist. 


Published poeataty Ses the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection the Y: the 
Repreasion of Vice, and the Prevention of ite - 
ation by the State. 

AARON M. POWELi 

ANNA RIGE POWELL, | 2D!ToRe. 

SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 
Fifty cents a year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
Five pies, a year, $2.00. . 

TEN WHITE CROSS TRACTS, by the = may | 
of Durham, ELLIcE HorPKrns, and others. Price, 
cents each. $2.00 a hundred. 

THE PHILANTHROPIST 
P. O. Box 2564, New York City. 


KCENICS fi.rccmpiaine, Sits. 
LIVER Fie. “any a 








PILLS i es 

BROWN & CO.’sS 

WINE OF COCA Sitve tomctse 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 


405 Washington, Cor. Bedford St., Bostan. 


PEERLESS DYES 2:0 srisvcom. 
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BOSTON, APRIL 13, 1889. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to 
the business of the paper, must be add to box 
3688, Boston. Registered letters or P. O. Money 
Order, or Express Co.’s Money-Order, may be sent at 
our risk. Money sent in letters not registered, at 
the risk of the sender. 

The receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt for 
the first su ption. The change of date printed 
on the paper is a receipt for renewals. This change 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. . 

Subscribers are requested to note the expiration 
of their subscription, and to forward money for the 
ensuing year without waiting for a bill. 


NEW YORK STATE CONVENTION. 





The Annual Convention of the New York State 
Woman Suffrage Association will be held in 
Masonic Temple, New York, on Friday, April 
26th. All auxiliary societies are requested to 
send delegates, and persons interested are invited 
to be present. Our veteran leader, Miss Susan 
B. Anthony, bas promised to be with us, and a 
reception will be given to her by the New York 
City Woman Suffrage League, at the Park 
Avenue Hotel, on Thursday evening, April 25th. 
The morning session, on Friday, will be devoted 
to business, the afternoon and evening sessions to 
addresses. Many distinguished speakers are ex- 
pected. 

The date has been fixed for the Convention so 
as to bring it as near as possible to the Centen- 
nial Celebration of Washington’s Inauguration, 
to be held in this city April 29th and 30th. 
proceedings will cluse the ceremonial observances 
in commemoration of the efforts of our nation for 
freedom, and their final success. While women 
shared all the hardships of the Revolutionary 
struggle, women have had no part in these re- 
joicings. No official recognition has been ac- 
corded to them from the meetings held fourteen 
years ago, in memory of the Battle of Lexington, 
to the approaching Centennial of the Inaugura- 
tion. It is fitting that women should unite to 
point out the injustice which, while imposing 
upon them the burdens of sharing in the taxation 
which pays for the pomp of these ceremonials, 
denies to them any part in the public proceed- 
ings, and solemnly to protest against the oppres- 
sion which, during the whole life of this pre- 
tended Republic, has excluded one-half of the 
people from all share in the government. 

Contributions to pay the expenses of the Con- 
vention may be sent to the Treasurer, Mrs. 
Emily L. Wakeman, 93 Nassau Street. Friends 
are urged to do all in their power, by their 
presence and their means, to make the occasion a 
success. 

Lituie Devereux Bake, Pres., 

Mary Seymour Howe tt, Cor. Sec. 


eee ——— 
DETROIT GLEANINGS. 


The recent election at Detroit, Mich., 
where women were for the first time 
allowed to vote for school inspectors, 
seems to have abounded in amusing inci- 
dents. Some of these we glean from the 
Detroit Tribune. Though the mercury was 
low and a cold wind blowing, more than 
two thousand women voted. 


In the First Ward, the women among the 
workers at the polls were industrious, 
allowing no elector to pass to the ballot- 
boxes without offering one of their tickets, 
but they were lady-like in the claims they 
made for attention, and not too urgent. 
They were accorded respectful deference. 
When there was a crush around the polls, 
which was only at occasional intervals, as 
the vote polled in all the districts was un- 
usually light, men stood aside to allow 
the women to deposit their ballots first. 
The smokers stood afar off from the voting 
windows, that tobacco smoke might not 
form a disagreeable compound with deli- 
cate handkerchief scents; and the swear- 
ing, if there was any, was of a sepulchral, 
whispered variety. 


It seems to be the custom among men 
who are candidates for office in Detroit to 
distribute tickets and work in their own 
behalf at the polls. Some of the ladies 
who were candidates for school inspector 
followed this custom, and some did not. 


In the Second Ward, Mrs. Sarah E. 
Preston, candidate for school inspector, 
voted early in the morning, accompanied 
by her daughter. Having discharged this 
patriotic duty, Mrs. Preston took no fur- 
ther concern as to the result, and was en- 
gaged during the remainder of the day 
with the preparations for the flower show. 
Mrs. J. B. Mulliken, Miss Octavia W. 
Bates, Mrs. Martha A. Cushing, Miss 
Lavina B. Donaldson, Mrs. H. E. M. Foote, 
and Miss E. L. Deuel, M. D., were among 
the workers for Mrs. Preston at the polls. 
The voting-place in the Fourth District of 
the Second was the office of Kent’s livery- 
stable. Mrs. Virginia Dunbar, Mrs. Cath- 
erine F. Stebbins, Mrs. Emma Fox and 
Miss Esther M. Durkee dodged the coupés 
and carriages passing in and out of the 
stable all day, in order that no one de- 
sirous of Preston slips should be deprived 
ofthem. ‘No use talking, you can’t get 
Democrats to vote for women,” said a 
member of that party who stood at the 
polls in the Fifth District. 

In the Fourth Ward Mrs. E. C. Skinner 
was on the ground early to distribute tick- 
ets for Mrs. Parsons, the lady candidate in 
that ward. She took up her position on 
the sidewalk at the left of the window and 
offered a ticket to every woman who ad- 
vanced. She made no attempt to canvass 
among the male voters. ‘The bright April 
sunshine was melting the snow, and the 
sidewalk in front of the polling-place was 
almost entirely under water. Officer Mc- 
Namara, who was on duty in the First Dis- 
trict, went into a store in the neighbor- 
hood and returned with a thick rush mat 
not more than two feet square. He placed 
it upon the sidewalk, and Mrs. Skinner 
took her stand upon it and carried on her 
work till noon, free from the risk incident 





Those | 





to wet feet. Mrs. Helen P. Jenkins, who 
acted as the general of the women voters in 
the FourthW ard, called at the first district 


about 10 o'clock. Everything appeared to 
be running to her satisfaction, and after a 
brief whispered consultation with Mrs. 
Skinner, she left for other fields. 

Mrs. F. Crebbin sat serenely upon the 
doorstep of 297 Third Strect, the polling- 
lace of the Second District of the Fourth. 
Ninety-three women had registered there, 
but very few had voted before noon. Their 
votes were about evenly divided between 
Mrs. Parsons and Mr. Markham. Whena 
woman walked in through the little gate 
at the front of the house and advanced 
toward the window, Mrs. Crebbin handed 
her one of Mrs. Parsons’ tickets. If she 
accepted it, she was rewarded with a smile 
and a declaration that it was ‘all right;” 
but if she preferred to vote for one of the 
other candidates, there was no argument. 





Only seventy-eight men had voted in the | 


Third District of the Fourth by 11.30. 
Women were on all sides at and around 
the window, and more were coming in 
every direction, on foot and in carriages. 
They came in twos and threes, but never 
singly. Mrs. Clara Arthur and Mrs. Jen- 
kins were dealing out Mrs. Parsons’ tickets 


as fast as the fresh arrivals came up, and | 


at least four-fifths of the women accepted. 
They walked up to the window without 
the slightest hesitation, and, giving their 


names, handed in their ballots with as | 
much composure as if they were veterans | 


at that kind of work. Alderman Griggs, 


behind the window, with his silk tile tipped | 


back at an angle of forty-five degrees, was 
all smiles as the stream of fashionably 
dressed women passed before him. ‘There 
were 1389 women registered, and nearly the 
full vote was polled. 

Mrs. Parsons was doing active work in 
her own behalf in the Fourth District, and 
she was assisted by Mrs. Martha Strick- 


land and “Jimmy” Downs. A bright-eyed | 


and pretty girl, far too young apparently 
to vote, stood by Mrs. Parsons and made 
plenty of votes for the latter by her bright 
smiles. She was a daughter of Mrs. Helen 
P. Jenkins. ‘There was a big vote polled 


by men and women alike, the latter sup- | 


porting Mrs. Parsons almost to a unit. 
‘There were 254 women registered in the 
Fourth District, and about 200 votes were 
polled. 


lar contest between Goodrich, the Repub- 
lican nominee, and Halloran and Dunn, 
both belonging to the Democratic party, 
in which there had been a split. The 
women regarded Dunn as a particularly 
objectionable candidate. The chief con- 
test in this ward was in the second district. 


“We are treated with the utmost cour- 
tesy and kindest consideration,” said Mrs. 
Linderman. “When the ground became 
damp and slushy, the men carried a lot of 
boards for us to standupon. Weare quite 
successful in soliciting votes. There are 
some old men who cannot get out of the 
rut, but nearly all the, younger voters are 
with us. Occasionally one says that wom- 
an’s place is at home, but I tell them that 
I left everything at home in such shape 
that my husband will have a good warm 
dinner, and he wiil not say that I have 
neglected my household duties.” 





‘The men say that the women ought to | 


take care of the children,” said Mrs. 
Woodhams, **but they seem terribly afraid 
of our looking after them in the schools.” 


. * | 
The women came, not in single file, but 
g 


in battalions. 
six were more frequently seen than lesser 
numbers. 
they were novices as_ ballot-casters. 
“Where shall I put it?” was the stereo- 
typed question, as they timidly approached 
the window. 

In the Second District, Mrs. George At- 
kinson, Mrs. Henry Mason, and Mrs. Wil- 
cox looked after Mrs. Gross’ interests, and 
at the Third District Mrs. H. M. Blanchard 
and Mrs. E. Walthew. 

“We are frequently rebuked by men 
with whiskey-laden breath with the sug- 
gestion that we had better stay at home 
und wash dishes,” said Mrs. Walthew, 
with considerable spirit. ‘I don’t won- 
der that that class of men think so, for 
they don't usually get their dishes 
washed.” 

While she was speaking, a florid-faced, 
portly, gray-bearded man came swagger- 
ing toward them, and when asked to vote 
for Mrs. Gross, pushed them aside and 
said gruffly: ‘‘No, Il won't. I don’t want 
no truck with the wimmen. They've no 
business meddlin’ with our affairs.” 

The ladies were gently persistent, and 
after half an hour’s argument he yielded 
and voted with the ‘*‘wimmen.” 

At this voting-place one man was so 
angered by the presence of women that 
he became boisterous and insulting in his 
language, and a policeman was called to 
quiet him. Two women were invited in- 
side the voting-place to watch the count- 
ing of the ballots. 

In the Fourteenth Ward Mrs. Mary E. 


: . P | Bush made an excellent fight for election 
In the Sixth Ward there was a triangu- | & 


as school inspector. She had an able 
corps of assistants, including Mrs. Louise 
Allen, Mrs. Harriet C. Bennett, Mrs. Mal- 


| vina S. Tallman, Mrs. Effie Tunnison, Mrs. 
| Fred Newberry, Mrs. Henry Newberry, 
| Mrs. D. B. Woodward, and Mrs. A. Smith. 


The polling-place was not in a saloon, but | 


in the kitchen of a private house. 


Dunn and Halloran were both on hand, 
and both worked all day like beavers. 
Halloran was in the lead at two o'clock, 
and the Dunn forces were getting desper- 
ate and clutching wildly at straws. Dunn 
realized with force that whatever his polit- 
ical and private virtues may be, he is not 


a ladies’ man, when he saw the women | 


give him the cold shoulder‘and discard his 
tickets. His eyes turned green with envy 
whenever they lighted upon the smiling 
features of his handsome rival. 
saw how things were going, he proceeded 


When he | 


to challenge the women who came up to | 


vote. One of them was a modest-looking 
young girl, who took a ticket from Hallo- 
ran and walked toward the window. Dunn 
gallantly declared that she was too young 


to vote, and demanded that she be sworn | 


on the spot. Holding up a daintily gloved 
hand, the young woman, blushing slight- 
ly, swore that she had passed her twenty- 
first birthday, and her vote was accepted. 
Carriages filled with ladies were stop- 


| her all the way home!” 


ping every few minutes at the foot of the | 


alley, and the occupants were always wel- 
comed by the smiling Halloran, who ush- 
ered them up to the polling-place and 
placidly watched them hand in his tickets. 
While a row of women were standing at 


the window waiting for their turn, the | 


disconsolate Dunn suddenly pointed at one 
of them and shouted, ‘‘Mr. Chairman, I 
want that vote sworn in.” 

“Oh, I guess that’s all right, Dunn,” 
answered Inspector Edward Johnson, stick- 
ing his head out of the window. “I'll 
swear to that vote myself. 
my wife.” 

“T_-I—beg your pardon,” stammered 
Dunn, while everybody laughed, ‘I didn’t 
know you were married.” 

Halloran’s friends were working hard 
for him. His store on Seventh Street was 
the rendezvous of all the female voters in 
the district, and they were carried to the 
polls by twos and threes in carriages. 


: 


In the Fourth District, the women were 
almost solid for Goodrich, who was also 
the favorite among the male voters. 


‘Look out, there’s a mouse!” 

The author of this original remark was 
a facetious man who stood near the First 
District voting-place of the Twelfth Ward, 
as a party of six women paused in front of 
the window through which the ballots 
were handed. 


| theory. 


That lady’s | 


} Mr. 


If he expected to cause a | 


panic, he was grievously disappointed. | 
Not one was in the least disturbed by his | 


observation, and all voted solidly for Mrs. 
Irene A. Gross. 

Mrs. Gross was among the first upon the 
scene in this ward, and one of the last to 
leave last evening. She appeared in a 
carriage accompanied by her husband. 
Mrs. Gross alighted at the First District 
voting-place, and Mr. Gross departed with 
the carriage, and soon returned with it 
loaded with women. Mr. Gross was busi- 
ly employed in this way all day. 

Mrs. Gross has the qualifications of a 
leader in an unusual degree. She is good- 
looking and pleasant-mannered, and few 
men there wcre who bluntly refused her 
the favor of a vote. Her assistants were 
enthusiastically devoted to her candidacy. 
Her tickets were distributed at the first 
district by Mrs. J. Woodhams, Mrs. J. W. 
Linderman, Mrs. J. T. R. Brown and Mrs. 
C. G. Brownell. 








They were at the polls early and did not 
leave until the last vote was cast. The 
women report courteous treatment every- 
where, and on the whole seemed to enjoy 
their first experience with the ballot. 

In the Sixteenth Ward, Mrs. Croft was 
the lady candidate for school] inspector. 
Her daughter distributed tickets for her. 


Parties of four, five and | 


It was plainly discernible that | 


' supply them with tickets. 


t results. y not the women of Mis- 
souri ask as much? And so your petition- 
ers will ever pray. 

CLARA C. HOrrMan, Pres. W. C. T. U. 

ELLEN D. Morris, Secy. W. C. T. U. 

REBECCA N. HAZarp, Supt. Franchise 
W.C. T. U. 
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ECHOES FROM KANSAS. 


right, which a A are using with the hap- 
p a 


Mrs. AnnaC, Wait, in the Lincoln, Kan., | 


Beacon, gives @ graphic: account of -the 
recent municipal election in that city. 
During the morning, a good many ladies 
walked to the polls aud voted, but in the 
afternoon no one needed to walk. Mrs. 
Wait says: 


From two o'clock till five the town, 
especially in the vicinity of the court- 
house, where the voting was done, pre- 
sented «a very lively and really fine 
appearance. All the finest turnouts in 
town, driven by local politicians in their 
Sunday clothes, were flying in all direc- 
tions, only to return at short intervals to 
the court-house, laden to their fullest 
capacity with women, and returning with 
them to their homes, repeating the per- 
formance until nearly every house in the 
city limits had been visited. At the en- 
trance to the court-house park, gentlemen 
were constantly in waiting to assist the 
ladies in and out of the carriages and to 
Though the 
statement detracts somewhat from the 
impression that all this gallantry was in- 
spired by innate chivalry, truth compels 
us to add that a desire to electioneer them 
to vote their ticket may after all have 
been the ulterior motive prompting these 
gentlemen’s attentions, from the fact that 
they accompanied the ladies to “the fifty 


foot line’? only, and returned to aid the | 


next arrival in the same manner. 


We watched the scene from a neighbor- | 
ing window for an hour anda half at least, | 


and enjoyed it perhaps more thoroughly 
than any other person; for we mentally 
contrasted it all with another scene acted 
upon the same spot eight years ago last 
Fourth of July, when a drunken fifer 
refused to play if women marched in the 
same procession at an Old Soldiers’ cele- 
bration and carried a modest little banner 
bearing on one side the legend ‘“Tfemper- 
ance,” 
Rights.”’ ‘he women marched and carried 
the banner, to the music of just one bass 
drum, beaten by a man who still resides 
in Lincoln. They were not all considered 


| hoodlums who, on the streets, hooted and 
cursed, and threatened to throw rocks | 


through our poor little banner. But they 
did not do it, and the women carried out 
their part of the day’s programme as they 
had planned it, and as they knew they had 
a perfect right to do, seeing that they had 
spent the hottest day of the season can- 


| vassing the town soliciting the money with 


Few women came to the polls in this ward | 


during the morning. 


wash-day, so I don’t think many of the 
ladies will vote till later in the afternoon.” 
In the afternoon, accordingly, the women 
appeared in larger numbers. In the Second 
District Mrs. Edith M. Croft, Walter Croft, 
Mrs. P. C. Goodell and others were doing 
hard work for the Jadies’ candidate. 

Just before noon Mrs. Croft stepped up 
to an engineer on the Michigan Central 
and asked him to vote for her. ‘‘No, sir,” 
said he, ‘‘and if I should catch my wife 
over here, I'd use the toe of my boot to 
With this excep- 
tion, not an unkind word was said to the 
ladies. They seemed to confine their can- 
vassing to acquaintances. 

The polling-places on the east side were 
remarkably quiet yesterday, and the 
streets wore a Sunday appearance. 


In Detroit as in Boston, and everywhere 
else where women have voted, it has been 
found that the troubles predicted were 


mostly chimerical, and that the women | 


are neither contaminated nor unsexed. 
An ounce of experiment is worth a ton of 
is &. 


-©@e- ———__- 


SCHOOL SUFFRAGE IN MISSOURI. 


Missouri has just granted school suffrage 
to women, being the sixteenth State to do 
so. The bill, which was introduced by 


lows: 


‘In any election hereafter held in any city, 
village, town or county, for the election of 
school officers, or for the purpose of authorizing 
the issuance of any bonds for school p s 


which they bought the flag presented to 


and on the reverse side, ‘‘Equal | 


| between two other 





in behalf of her brother, Col. Anthony, the 
Republican candidate for mayor. 
lle elected a city government con- 
sisting entirely of women, as follows: 
Mayor, Mrs. H. H. Miller; councilwomen, 
Mrs. W. M. Mitchner, Mrs. Jos. Cameron, 
Mrs. C. McPherson, Mrs. W. C. Sherman; 
police judge, Mrs. R. Burns. A dispatch 
says: ‘The result is highly satisfactory 
to the larger class of our citizens. Early 
in the day a ladies’ ticket was put out, 
pee in joke, but the ladies took 
old of it in earnest, and triumphantly 
elected their whole ticket by thirty-five 
ny. There are some serious irregu- 
Jarities in the management of our city 
which we gentlemen have failed to correct 
and which the ladies 4 to improve.” 

At Independence, W. Kincaid was 
elected mayor by thirty-two majority over 
his opponent, Dr. G. C. Chaney, the ladies’ 
candidate. 

At Salina, the three-cornered mayor- 
ality fight was decided in favor of C, R. 
Underwood, who secured the majority of 
the female vote, defeating the present in- 
cumbent, C. W. Banks, and John Dunn, 
the Labor Candidate. The election was a 
non-partisan one. 

In Kansas City, the Republicans elected 
their entire ticket. ‘Twelve hundred wom- 
en voted. 

In ‘Topeka, more than two thousand 
women voted. 

In Cottonwood Falls, a ticket composed 
entirely of ladies was elected by a large 
majority. The Capital-Commonwealth says: 
‘It was first gotten out as a joke by the bum 
element, and the names of ladies promi- 
nent in all works of charity, temperance 
and morality were placed upon it. The 
best people of the town took the matter 
up and the bums found the joke turned on 
them with a vengeance. Mrs. W. A. Mor- 
gan, wife of the editor of the Chase Coun- 
ty Leader, is the mayor-elect.” Itis stated 
that, as Cottonwood Falls is an orderly 
and law-abiding town, the new mayor will 
probably appoint a lady city marshal. 
Another paper says: ‘The ticket is a hard 
blow at the ‘bum element,’ as it origi- 
nated with them as a joke on the ladies, 
who always take the lead in good works, 
and was chosen by an overwhelming ma- 
jority, composed of the best citizens of all 
parties.” 

In Wichita, several hundred women 
voted, but the two women who had been 
nominated for the school board were both 
defeated, receiviug, it is said, few votes 
except those of the women; and Harris, a 
wholesale liquor-dealer, was elected may- 
or. It was a triangular fight, and the 
vote of the temperance people was divided 
candidates. ‘The 
Wichita Daily Journal says: ‘*The reg- 
istration of women in Wichita is smaller 
in proportion than that of any other 
city in the State. At Topeka more 
than one-fourth of the registered voters 
are women; at Leavenworth nearly one- 
fourth; at Kansas City one-fifth; at Fort 


| Scott one-third; at Arkansas City one- 


| the soldiers that day, and had paid for re- | 
| pairing the drum which the aforemen- | 
‘*You see,” said Miss Croft, ‘to-day is | 


tioned fifer afterward appropriated and 
carried off. It was an exciting day, but 


| the writer went home feeling more like an 


American citizen, and that she had cele- 
brated the day more in the spirit which 
instituted it, than ever before in her life. 
‘There were men in Lincoln then, but the 
proportion was small compared with that 
class now, who were willing to concede 
the same rights to women that they de- 
manded for themselves; and it cost them 
a great deal more to essert and act up 
to their convictions then than it does now. 

The election in Florence resulted in a 
victory for the equal suffrage ticket, Sam- 
uel W. Howe being elected by 21 majority. 
There were 364 votes cast, of which 127 
were cast by women. 

In El Dorado, Kan., there was an excit- 


ing contest between the law and order | 


party and the baserelement. E.N. Smith, 


| the law and order candidate for mayor, 


was elected, carrying every ward in the 
city, both men and women, by a majority 
of about 200. 

In Leavenworth, the city election passed 


| off quietly, and the largest vote ever known 
was recorded. Unusual interest and ex- | 


citement prevailed, and voters, both men 
and women, stood in long lines at the vari- 
ous polling-places, awaiting their turn to 


| cast their ballots. The women worked with 


greater zeal than the men, but good-na- 


| tured rivalry predominated, and there was 


or for the purpose of borrowing money, or for the | 
| purpose of increasing the tax levy, and for all | 


school purposes, the right of any citizen to vote 
shall not be denied or abridged on account of 
sex; and women may vote at such elections the 
same as men, under like restrictions and quali- 
fications ; and any woman possessing the qualifi- 
cations of a voter under this act, shall also be 
eligible to any such school office.” 


The following appeal. has been ad- 
dressed to the Missouri Legislature: 


To the General Assembly of Missouri :— 
The undersigned citizens of Missouri re- 
spectfully pray your consideration of the 
following facts: 

That to discriminate against any class 
of law-abiding citizens by legislative en- 
actment relating to the suffrage—that 
‘right preservative of all other rights”— 
is to perpetuate an act of injustice un- 
worthy of this age, and in conflict with 
the principles of American liberty. 

The disabilities under which the wom- 
en of Missouri labor as a result of this dis- 
crimination are increasingly manifest. 
We, therefore, pray your honorable body 
to take speedy action for the removal of 
such discrimination against women as is 
now recognized in the constitution of the 
State of Missouri. 

And, furthermore, we pray your honor- 
able body to endow women with the right 
to vote in municipal elections. The wom- 
en of Kansas are now in possession of this 





no disturbance or quarrelling of any kind. 


| A bitter figt yas ‘ol. 
Crawford, of Benton, reads as fol- | vite ghee Paver deegtrcamnggren: 5 5 


Republican candidate for mayor, and he 
was scratched to a great extent in every 
ward of the city, and ran considerably be- 
hind theticket. In the middle of the after- 
noon the Democrats became alarmed, and 
E. Jameson, the independent candidate for 
mayor, withdrew from the field and threw 
his support to Hacker, the Democratic 
candidate. Hacker is elected by over 600 
majority, and the entire Democratic ticket 
is elected, with the possible exception of 
Carroll for Council in the Third Ward, and 
Caldern, councilman for the Fifth Ward. 
The defeat of Col. Anthony and the Repub- 
lican ticket is due to defection in the Re- 
publican ranks. In the Sixth Ward, which 
two years ago gave Thomas Garrigues 406 
majority, the vote yesterday between An- 
thony and Hacker wasa tie... In Anthony’s 
own ward Hacker received 160 eran 


| Colored men and women were conspicuous 


everywhere by their Anthony badges, and 
nearly all of them supported the Repub- 
lican nominee, though in the Third Ward 
an old colored woman, one hundred years 
of age, voted the straight Democratic 
ticket, in spite of the remonstrances of 
those of her own color. In the Second 
Ward, the vote of a little German woman 
was challenged, and Councilman Dassler 
came to the rescue to see justice done. The 
woman produced her naturalization pa- 
pers and was permitted to vote. The wom- 
en in all instances brought either natural- 
ization pagers or registry certificates with 


them, and were nears | prepared for 
these little emergencies. More than three 
thousand women voted. Miss Susan B. 


Anthony had been in the city for ten days 
efore the election, speaking almost daily 


third; at Atchison, one-sixth; at New- 
ton, one-fifth; at Wichita, the largest city 
in the State, one-ninth. The reason of 
this state of affairs in this city is because 
the women have been brow-beaten with 


| three-storied adjectives and intimidated as 


thoroughly as ever the negro race in the 


| South were by shot-guns after their en- 


franchisement, by a so-called newspaper 
of this city, which has so filled its columns 
with Billingsgate and jingoism, and so 
misrepresented the city clerk’s office that 
many women have not dared to venture 
inside to register, for fear of being out- 
raged in some way.” The reference is 
doubtless to the Wichita Lagle, which is 
reported to have assailed with unbounded 
ridicule and scurrility all the women who 


| registered. 


n Atchison, the Democrats elected their 
mayor by a good ew: The votes of 
800 women were divided between the 
Democratic and Independent tickets. In 


| the Fourth Ward, Joseph Bell was nomi- 


nated for the school board b 
licans, and his wife by the 
Mr. Bell was elected. 

At Baldwin City, the election resulted 
in a victory for the women by a bps mem | 
of 135. Mrs. Lucy Sullivan was elected 
Mayor, and the following ladies were 


the Repub- 
ndependents. 


| elected as members of the City Council: 


Mesdames Martin, Hyde, Steward, Kidder 
and Miss Lizzie Scott. A local paper 
says: “Baldwin City has always been 
noted for enterprising women, and now 
the women will be given an opportunity 
to prove themselves capable of giving 
their city a prosperous year.”’ Another 
paper says: ‘‘And now our own little 
sister here at home has raised her voice in 
favor of the right of her daughters to 


| govern, and Baldwin has elected a full set 


| of lady officials. 





The idea seems to be a 
taking one, and the fact that those cities 
that have had lady officials the past year 
have been without exception prosperous, 
has given an impetus to the movement, 
and it is now quite popular.” 

At Hiawatha, the election was a disap- 
pointment to the regular nominee for 
mayor, C. V. Pyle. The women elected 
their candidate, J. P. Bause, by twenty- 
eight majority. 

n Lawrence, the separate ticket nomi- 
nated by the women was defeated. 

In Hutchinson, after an exciting elec- 
tion, the school bonds and the school fund- 
ing bonds were carried, and Miss Sadie 
Lewis was elected city treasurer. 

Oskaloosa re-elected its lady mayor 
and councilwomen by sweeping majorities. 

ie aid A. 8. B. 


ANDERSON, INDIANA, FOR SUFFRAGE. 


Editors Woman’s Journat : 

Anderson, Ind., a beautiful little city 
which has won widespread celebrity by 
its wonderful natural gas facilities, is com- 
ing rapidly to the front in its liberality on 
the woman question. A petition contain- 


ing hundreds of signatures, including the 
best citizens of the place, asking for mupi- 
cipal suffrage for women was sent to the 
last Legislature. 

Since then a reading-room and library 
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has been organized with a 
poard of trustees which includes three 
women—Mrs. Martha V. Underhill, presi- 
dent of the W.C. T. U., Mrs. Judge 
Goody Koontz, and Mrs. Mattie V. Berg. 

Recently Judge Chipman has appointed 
Miss May Metealf court stenographer. 
His course has received the universal com- 
mendation of the citizens. Miss Metcalf 
isa member of the Anderson Equal Suf- 
frage Society. M. 
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RHODE ISLAND LEAGUES. 


Editors Woman's Journal; 

LITTLE COMPTON.—W ord comes of three 
interesting meetings held by the League 
during the winter, in study of Mowry’s 
“Civil Government.” On account of 
stormy weather, the attendance has not 
been so large, but in this the “banner 
town” of the State in votes when the suf- 
frage amendment was submitted, even if 
only a few gather, good work is done. At 
the last meeting, extracts from the Wom- 
an’s JOURNAL were read, among which 
was the article, **A Voice from the Dark 
Ages.” A spirited discussion followed. 


NorTH PROVIDENCE.—The members of 
this League are much interested in the sale 
to be held by the State Association, April 
23. It meets each week to make up articles 
for its table. 


RivER Pornt.—The regular meeting of 
the League was held Wednesday, March 
27. A chapter in the ‘*Citizen and Neigh- 
bor” was read by members and comment- 
ed on by Miss Frances Lord. At the school 
election in June, efforts will be made to 
have a woman chosen to the school com- 
mittee. One new member was added. Ad- 
journed till the last Wednesday in April. 

OLNEYVILLE.—Two League meetings 
have been held during the past month, 
March 25 and 29. A large number were 
present at the last meeting, and several 
new names were added. It was voted to 


begin political study by inviting a towns- | 


man, Major Pierce, to address them on 


town government, and how it was first es- | 


tablished, and to make this a public meet- 
ing, April 8. 


PROVIDENCE.—For the past four weeks 
the Woman’s Ward and City Committee 
has been striving for a larger representa- 
tion of women on the school committee to 
be elected this week, as there is but one 
woman serving in thatcapacity. A bill to 
reduce the number from sixty to thirty 
has just passed the House. Twenty mem- 
bers go off this spring, while only ten will 
be elected, and the same for the next two 
years, when the number desired will be at- 
tained. ‘This made our work much harder, 
as only one in each ward could be elected. 
Letters endorsed by Mr. 'T’. B. Stockwell, 
public school commissioner, and Superin- 
tendent Tarbell were sent to the daily pa- 
pers, asking assistance from all voters, irre- 
spective of party. We were very careful in 
our selection of candidates. Yet, after all 
our work, we have only succeeded in hav- 
ing one woman nominated. Mrs. A. E. 
Aldrich, of Ward 2, is on both Republican 
and Democratic tickets, so there is no 
doubt of her election. In two wards we 
had to withdraw the names of our candi- 
dates, to avoid a split ticket, and we gained 
friends by so doing. Though we have 
failed to accomplish all we desired, our 
committee feel that we have gained a great 
deal in political education, and shall hold 
ourselves in readiness for the work next 
year. Thursday, March 28, we had a hear- 
ing before the Senate Judiciary Committee 
on the personal property rights of married 
women, asking that the right of the hus- 
band to administer on the personal prop- 
erty of his wife dying intestate shall be 
abolished, such estate to be administered 
upon in the same manner as any other in- 
testate estate. Only one member of the 
committee besides the chairman seemed to 
know that such a law was in existence. 
Lawyer Eaton spoke for us in a very clear, 
forcible manner, citing cases where this 
unjust discrimination had caused much 
trouble, through the husband having all 
the personal property of the wife to the 
utter exclusion of her children, and willing 
itaway from them to a second wife and 
children, or to any one else. In conclu- 
sion he said: ‘‘Mr. Chairman, I do not 
come here as a paid attorney, but froma 
desire for justice. I feel that it will be 
perfectly safe to leave the matter in your 
hands.” We had a very attentive commit- 
tee, and hope that the petition may be 
favorably voted upon. 

LOUISE TYLER, 
R. I. State Crganizer. 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


NEw YorK, APRIL 10, 1889. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The regular monthly meeting of the 
New York City Woman Suffrage League 
was held as usual at the residence of Mr. 
and Mrs. John W. Lovell, on Thursday 
evening of last week. The speaker of the 
evening was the Rev. T. F. Hughes, D. D., 
assistant rector of All Souls’Church. Dr. 
Hughes is a Church of England clergy- 
man and a distinguished Orientalist; he 
has resided for twenty years in India and 
made a study of the dialects spoken in the 
different parts of Hindoostan, having pub- 
lished a valuable dictionary and contrib- 
uted many articles to scientific publica- 
tions. 

Of course he had every opportunity of 
observing the habits and customs of the 
people, and his analysis of the differences 
between' Oriental and Occidental modes of 
thought and manners was most interest- 
ing. He spoke at considerable length in 
reply to questions on the condition of 
women in India. Education is advancing 
among them, and child-marriage is disap- 
pearing, but freedom must come to them 


very slowly. Dr. A. W. Lozier, Mr. Jus- 
tus O. Woods, and Mr. Elwell took part in 
the debate. Miss Charlotte F. Daley and 
Mr. Chamberlain called attention to the 
case of Mrs. Whiteling, under sentence of 
death in Philadelphia. A resolution of 
thanks to Mr. D. Ainsworth, of Oswego, 
our champion in the Assembly, was 
passed. 

We have among us one of our most suc- 
cesaful American sculptors, Miss Louise 
Lawson, who, after a residence of many 
years abroad, has made her home here dur- 
ing the past winter. Miss Lawson studied 
first in Boston, then in New York, and 
then went to Europe, where she spent sey- 
eral years in Paris and Rome. 
only models, but chisels all her statues 
herself. It is amusing to look at the huge 
blocks, and think that her small hands 
have formed them from rough stones into 
their present shapes. ‘The two most origi- 
nal statues in her studio are ‘*The Origin 
of the Harp,” representing the transfor- 


ment of music, and **Aycanora,” the hero- 
ine of ‘Westward Ho.” These are both 
life-size, and beautifully finished. Miss 
Lawson is very successful in portrait 
busts. 

The approaching Centennial Celebra- 
tions here are occupying more and more 
of the time and thoughts of people. All 
friends throughout the State who think of 
coming to the ceremonies of April 29 and 
30 are urged to reach here in time for our 
convention April 26. We have the pledge 
of the presence of Miss Anthony, Mary F. 
Eastman, Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker, 
Mrs. Clara Neymann and Mrs. Mary Sey- 
mour Howell. 





ers are hoped for. A reasonable number 
Miller’s, 39 West 26th Street. 
LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
149 East 44th Street. 
-%# oe — ——. 


TICKET FOUND. 


Some one has lost a ticket to the His- 
torical Pageant. One has been found, and 
the owner can have it by proving property 
to the satisfaction of Miss Wilde at this 
office. 
and the finder kindly brought it to the 
WOMAN'S JOURNAL Office. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 





LEWIS HAYDEN. 

Lewis Hayden died at his home in this 
city on the 7th inst. 
world loses a man of rare personal excel- 
lence, and the cause of equal rights a faith- 
ful and consistent friend. 





ington, Ky. He belonged to the higher 
class of slaves, and was frequently let out 
as a hotel servant, in which capacity he 


brated ‘*Tom” Marshall. But he possessed 
a spirit incompatible with the life of a 
bondsman, as was shown in his persistence 
in teaching himself to read, his text-book 
being the Congressional Globe, which he 
studied at stolen intervals, hid away be- 
hind his bed. He escaped to Canada, but 
remained there only six months. Coming 
back to the States, he devoted himself to 
the freeing of his race from slavery. 

Mr. Hayden lectured through New Eng- 
land, New York, and the West for the Lib- 


the society’s meetings. He was an earn- 





perance, and a friend of education in the 


various papers. 
dent of the Wendell Phillips Club, anda 


1873 from old Ward 6 (now Ward 9), and 
a member of Prince Hall Grand Lodge of 
Masons, in which he had held every promi- 
nent office, being chairman on Masonic 
jurisprudence when he died. 

Mr. Hayden was of great service to Gov. 
Andrew in securing enlistments for the 
| Fifty-fourth and Fifty-fifth Colored Regi- 
ments,—which were recruited from all 
over the Northern States—and he went 
through the Union lines on recruiting ser- 
vice South. He was largely instrumental 
in having coloved troops placed upon the 
same pay and fodting with the white sol- 
diers. He will be remembered also for his 
contention with Judge W. S. Gardner in 
regard to the standing of colored Masons. 


under Secretary Warner at the State 
House, a post which heheld up to the time 
of his death, although for several months 


his duties. 
secure the erection of the monument to 
Crispus Attucks and his companion victims 
of the Boston massacre. He believed in 
equal human rights, and had always the 





respect of all who knew him. He was no 
coward claiming for himself or his race 
what he denied to others. The woman suf- 
fragists, on their annual pilgrimages to 


| 
| 
} 


past he was unable to attend personally to | 
His latest public labor was to | 





She not | 


mation of the Irish syren into the instru- | 


Rev. Robert Collyer has | 
| promised to address us, and other speak- | 
| 


of friends can be accommodated at Dr. | 


thorough was his reading. 


It was picked up about March 29, | 


| noting each gain. 


the State House, always felt in his kindly 
face the real sympathy of his heart for the 
justice of their cause. , 

We shall never forget Lewis Hayden’s 
eloquent and affecting plea for woman suf- 
frage when a member of the Legislature. 


He spoke of the unselfish labors of Maria | 


Weston Chapman, Abby Kelley Foster, 
Sarah and Angelina Grimke, Abby W. 





May, and other heroic anti-slavery women, | 


and his voice choked with emotion, as he 


added : ‘*My race can never repay the debt | 


we owe to such as these. I should be in- 
deed an ingrate, if I did not work and 
vote for the enfranchisement of women.” 


Mr. Hayden was a constant proof of the | 


mistake they make who think the colored 
race should be kept ignorant and subju- 
gated. His good citizenship, ability, love 
of order, intelligent interest, and conse- 
quent influence in regard to questions of 
public interest, all were a solid value to 
the State. He was appreciated and hon- 
ored by all classes, and his death is a pub- 
lic loss. His only son died in the war. 
His wife survives him. She will receive 


the sympathy of all who knew and loved | 


Lewis Hayden, now that she is left alone. 
‘ L. 8. 


EDGAR COLLINS, of Mukwonago, Wis., 


died Feb. 20, after long suffering, aged 
twenty-nine years, ten months. ‘To those 


who watched the fading of the young 


life so full of promise, it seemed very 
sad that it should be so. He was so 
heartily in sympathy with all the great re- 
forms of the age, so sure of his reasons for 
wanting these reforms, that it seemed as 
if he could not be spared. He had for 
years been an earnest and retentive reader. 
His school advantages were few, owing to 
poor health from early boyhood ; but many 


| AN’S JOURNAL, 


university graduates have not nearly so | 
much general knowledge as had he, so 


Like the rest 
of his parents’ children, he wished much 
to see woman enfranchised, and was an 


interested reader of the JOURNAL, gladly | 
| 


Ile made a brave fight 
for life and strength, only to be compre- 
hended by those who knew him best, and 
who knew how beautiful life seemed to 
him, in spite of his great sufferings for 
years. He did not wish to half live, and 


| so welcomed death, when he found he must 


By his death the | 


Lewis Hayden was born a slave, in Lex- | 


was the favorite attendant of the cele- | 


always be an invalid. 
ALURA COLLINS HOLLISTER. 
Dodge's Corners, Wis., April 4, 1889. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


New 
dentists. 

Miss Edna E. Libby has been elected 
supervisor of schools in Scarboro’, Me. 





York has five successful women 


The Des Moines Woman’s Standard for 
April is a particularly strong number, and 
contains a variety of good things. 

It is thirty-three years since the first 
horse-car ever run in New England made 


| en of all ranks to be nurses. 


The Painesville (O.) Telegraph prints 
an extract from the Baroness Gripenberg’s 
recent article in the WOMAN’s JOURNAL 
on the movement for Finnish nationality, 
and its effect on the women of Finland, 
and adds: ‘“No man or woman who would 
keep abreast with the progress of this 
revolutionary and progressive age can af- 


ford to do without the Woman’s JouR- | 


NAL.” 

The Fort Payne Herald has been estab- 
lished in Fort Payne, Ala. It will be edit- 
ed and managed by Mr. James M. Vernon, 
late of the Chattanooga Times. Mr. Ver- 
non will give Fort Payne a first-class news- 
paper. Northern people interested in the 
success of the new South should subscribe 
for the J/erald and thereby get weekly in- 


formation regarding the growth and pros- | 


pects of the New England colony in Fort 
Payne and its vicinity. 


Countess Tolstoi, it is said, is the daugh- | 


ter of a Moscow physician, who married 
the count thirty years ago, when very 
young. She has borne him thirteen chil- 
dren, and upon her rests the whole man- 
agement of the household. To the count 
the possession of a house superior to that 
of a peasant is a sin, and in his eyes his 
family lives in culpable luxury because 
they have servants to clean their boots and 
a cook to prepare their food.—Springjield 
Republican. 

The Mississippi White Ribbon says the 
following pleasant words, which we quote 
with blushes: ‘Among the 


Chief of these is the Wom- 
Boston. In mechanical 
execution and style it is the very best pa- 


ed by women. 


exchanges | 
which come to us from other States we | 
note with pride that the very best are edit- | 





IT 18 A CURIOUS FACT 

| that the body is now more susceptible to benefit, 
he ir f taking Hood Sarsapari 
the im t) "8 lla now. 
when {t will do you the most good. "It is really 
wonderful for purifying and enriching the bi ‘ 
creating an appetite, and giving a thy tone to 
the whole system. Be sure to get Hood's Sarsa- 
parilla, which is peculiar to itself. 





“EVERY SPRING,” 


| Says one of the best housewives in New England, 
**We feel the necessity of taking a good medicine 
to purify the blood, and we all take Hood’s Sar- 

| saparilla. lt keeps the children free from humors, 
my husband says it gives him a good appetite, 

| and for myself I am sure | could never do all m 

| work if it was not for this splendid medicine. It 
makes me feel strong and cheerful, and I am 

| never troubled with headache or that tired feel- 

ing, as I used to be.” 


OPENING OF GLOVES 


MISS M. F. FISK, 


No. 53 West Street, 


| Has just received a beautiful assortment 
of Kid and Suede Gloves. 


SUPERIOR CLOTHING 


FOR BOYS 


At Retail by the Manufacturers, 


Macular, Parker & Company, 


400 Washington Street. 














per in the country, and under its splendid | 


editorship and distinguished contributors, 
equals any of the great journals in the na- 
tion. Its twenty years of success are its 
strongest proofs of power.” 

Among the many good works of the 
Queen of Saxony is her education of wom- | 
In 1867 she 
summoned the women of Dresden to meet 
her in council, and at the end of a year 
there were 1,200 nurses ready for service. 


| They were called Albertinerinnen, from 


the name of the then crown prince. Any 


| one ill in Dresden sends a request for a 


bertinerinnen. 
| Queen’s Hospital and 


nurse to any hospital managed by Al- 
Under their charge is the 
a Convalescents’ 
home on the banks of the Elbe, which the 
Queen purchased with her private means. 


The woman's municipal suffrage bill has 
been defeated in the New York Legisla- 
ture, notwithstanding the fact that women 
vote for school committee in Massachu- | 
setts, and the women of Kansas help to 
elect municipal candidates, and hold the 
balance of power in many towns in their 
State. That many women in New York 


| are justly indignant because they are not 


a trip from Cambridge to Boston over the | 


tracks of the Cambridge railroad. 

A reception was given at the Kinder- 
garten for the Blind, Jamaica Plain, Mass., 
April 9. Addresses were made by Rev. 


| Phillips Brooks, Hon. Leverett Saltonstall, 


erty Party, and took prominent part in all | 
est advocate of woman suffrage and tem- | 


South, having prepared many articles for | 
He was at one time presi- | 


member of the same up to the time of his | 
death; a member of the Legislature in | 


| fore 


and Rev. George A. Gordon. 


Dr. Edward Beecher, of Brooklyn, 
who lately celebrated his 


eighty-fifth | 


birthday, will have the warm sympathy of | 


many friends in the distressing street-car 
accident which has cost him a limb. 
Senator Cranmer, in the New Jersey 
Legislature, has introduced a bill provid- 
ing that there shall be separate apartments 


in ali county jails for female inmates, and 


that the sexes shall always be kept sepa- 
rate. 
At the April meeting of the Toledo (0.) 


W. S. A. there was a crowded attendance. | 
The new president, Mrs. Rosa L. Segur, | 


was installed, and after the transaction of 
other business, Mrs. 8. R. L. Williams read 
a very interesting monthly report. 


Dr. Annie Sawyer is the only lady phy- | 


sician in Ottawa, Canada. She recently 
made her first appearance as a lecturer be- 
a crowded audience. Her subject 


was “Practical Physiology in Relation to | 


Dress.” 

The Christian World says : ‘‘Sentimental- 
ists like Byron and Shelley might have a 
horror of a woman who confessed to a 
hearty appetite; but the women who fill 


| homes with sunshine are those who can 


Thirty years ago he became a messenger | 


both cooka good dinner and help to eat it.” 
The London Methodist Times is struck by 


| the fact that Mrs. Helen M. Gougar was 


| given the floor of the Nebraska House of 


tepresentatives for an address on woman 
suffrage, and says: ‘Fancy Mrs. Fawcett 


| being given the floor of the House of Com- 


courage of his opinions, commanding the | 


mons for a similar purpose!” 

We agree with the woman suffragists on 
one point: The argument that women 
should not vote because a majority of them 
do not desire to is weak. The question is 
one that is to be decided chiefly, if not en- 
tirely, in the interest that the State has in 
the subject.— Boston Herald. 





| 


allowed any of the voting privileges ac- 
corded their sisters in more enlightened 
communities, is not to be wondered at. 
Let them have patience, however; the day 
is coming when they will be abie to march 
to the polls to deposit their votes on the 
side of truth and justice; for we presume 
their instincts will keep them from the cor- 
rupt side in polities. All reforms work | 
slowly in the beginning, but they come | 
with a rush in the end.—Boston Saturday 

Evening Gazette. 





Miss M. F. Fisk, 53 West Street, has received | 
her new gloves. 








POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength and wholesomeness. More economical 
than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in com- 
petition with the multitude of low test, short weight 
alum or phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 
ROYAL BAKING POWDER Co., 106 Wall St., N, Y. 


LADIES’ Soxrix.GUIDE | 
Mors? OK OLOGY peresirce. 


Mott tere 0 
or., $2. 

"AGENTS wanted in city and country. | - 
ALICE B. STOCKHAM&CO.,Chicago.ll’ | 








SPRING OVERCOATS. 


All made on the premises, in clean work- 
shops—by skilful, well-paid hands—at retail by 
the manufacturers, 


Prices $12 to $30. 


Macullar, Parker & Company, 


400 Washington St. 





New Spring Books. 
ALAN THORNE. 


By Mrs. Martua Livineston Moopey. 
$1.25. 

All who are interested in the solution of the great 
problems that vex society to-day, should read ALAN 
THORNE. While not second to “Robert Elsmere” 
in its strong humanitarianism, it represents the 
higher inspiration and motive, the happy combina- 
tion of faith and works which alone stands for the 
truest Christianity. Simple, earnest, unsectarian, 
illustrating by example rather than by argument, it 
is a book to strengthen belief, to cheer and encourage 
rather than to bewilder and dishearten. 

Its pictures of the home life of the poor are as 
vivid as Dickens’ and its treatment of the temperance 
question is masterly in its realism. 

Every home should feel its delightful influence. 
Every thoughtful reader, young or old, will be the 
better for its teachings; while to the many earnest 
Christians wounded by the specious doctrines of Mrs. 


12mo, 


| Ward, it will be a message of healing and refresh- 


ment. 


TOM’S STREET. 
By Mrs. 8S. R. GranaM CLARKE. 12mo, $1.50 
Admirers of the “Yensie Walton Books” will be 
pleased to hear that Mrs. Clarke has written a new 
book, fully up to the standard of her former success- 
ful efforts. Tom Young, the hero, is a manly young 
fellow, full of enthusiasm in work for others. It is 


| a story of “beginnings that have no endings,” of 


persistent sowing of the seed upon all kinds of soil. 
The harvest was a glorious one. 


VAGABOND TALES. 
By Hsatmar Hsortu Boyesen. 12mo, $1.25. 
Prof. Boyesen’s ‘Vagabond Tales” is a most en- 
gaging collection of this popular story-teller’s recent 
‘“‘novelettes.” There is a breeziness, a vigor, and a 


| manliness about his characters that captivate the 


reader at once, and combine dramatic force with 
literary skill. Some of these stories have already 
been translated into French, German and Spanish. 


THE LITTLE RED SHOP. 


By Marcaret Sipney. 12mo, $1.00. 

The Little Red Shop was the establishment—Miss 
Peaseley said “establishment”—of Brimmer Broth- 
ers & Company, dealers in “apples, potatoes, family 
provisions, and—butter and doughnuts.” At least, 


| that’s the way it began. The object of the “establish- 
| ment”? was to earn money for Mamsy and baby Roly 


Poly. How it did that and much more is told in this 
delightful-story, brimful of racy New England life 
and child-life, Margaret Sidney’s specialties. 


JOURNEYINGS IN ALASKA. 
By E. Runamau Scipmore. New edition, paper 

covers, 50 cents. 

The most graphic and accurate account of the re- 
sources and possibilities of Alaska that has ever 
been written. It gives one an immediate desire to 
start on an exploring tour. 


FIVE LITTLE PEPPERS, 


And How They Grew. By MARrcaRetT 
Srpney. New edition, illustrated, quarto, 
illuminated board covers, only 25 cents. Reg- 
ular edition, cloth, $1.50. 

The best, the breeziest, the brightest story of child- 
hood’s real humanity yet written. No home with 
children should be without it. 





At the Bookstores, or sent by the Publishers, 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Boston. 
PEERLESS DYES f:tS 2r's.tccmr 
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For The Woman's Journal. 
TWO QUESTIONS. 


BY MARGARET B. HARVEY. 








He. 
You want to be doctors, you want to be lawyers, 


And next you'll be carpenters, goldsmiths and saw- 


yers; 
You want a man’s wages, you want to heap riches ;— 
Now, while you're about it, why don’t you wear 
breeches? 
She. 
Some want to be doctors, some want to be lawyers, 
Some want to be carpenters, goldsmiths and sawyers. 
Men work for fair wages, and some gather riches ;— 
De men make their money or work with their 
breeches ? 
++ 


For The Woman's Journal. 


TWO SINGERS. 


BY MARY W. REYNOLDS. 





One sang before the gates of day 
Sweet songs, in such a heavenly way 
That all the world, intent to hear, 
In listening attitude drew near. 


The other saug in rural ways 

His matchless, unassuming lays: 

Only a charmed and favored few 

His peerless gift of singing knew. 


Both slept; with never-withering bays 
We crown the one; with loving praise 
The other’s gentle life and song 

In one deep vale will linger long. 


Unto their sleep glad waking came, 

And neither thought of earthly fame; 

Both singers heard the words ‘‘Well done !"’ 
And both the palm and crown had won. 


Content, each wrought and sang his best. 
The world’s applause is not the test 
By which God tries His jewels fine; 
Enough the meed, “‘They shall be mine.” 
Oneonta, N. Y. 
*o* 


TO THE BLUE ANEMONE. 


BY FELICIA HEMANS 





Flower of starry clearness bright, 
Quivering urn of colored light, 

Hast thou drawn thy cup’s rich dye 
From the intenseness of the sky ’ 
From a long, long fervent gaze 
Through the year’s first golden days 
Up that blue and silent deep, 

Where, like things of sculptured sleep, 
Alabaster clouds repose 

With the sunshine on their snows? 
Thither was thy heart’s love turning, 
Like a censer ever burning, 

Till the purple heavens in thee 

Set their smile, Anemone? 


Or can those warm tints be caug)it 

Each from some quick glow of thought? 
So much of bright soul there seems 

In thy bendings and thy gleams, 

So much thy sweet life resembles 

That which feels and weeps and trembles, 
I could deem thee spirit-tilled, 

As a reed by music thrilled. 

When thy being I behold 

To each loving breath unfold, 

Or, like woman’s willowy form, 

Shrink before the gathering storm, 

I could ask a voice from thee, 

Delicate Anemone! 


Flower! the laurel still may shed 
Brightness ‘round the victor’s head, 
And the rose in beauty’s hair 

Still its festal glory wear, 

And the willow leaves droop o'er 
Brows which love sustains no more 
But, by living rays refined, 

Thou, the trembler of the wind, 
Thou, the spiritual flower, 

Sentient of each breeze and shower, 
Thou, rejoicing in the skies, 

And transpierced with all their dyes : 
Breathing rare, with light o’erflowing. 
Gemlike to thy centre glowing, 

Thou the poet’s type shalt be, 
Flower of soul, Anemone! 


———--- -@@¢ --- 
For The Woman’s Journal. 


AT THE FOOT OF BALDFAOE. 


BY HOLLIS THORNE. 








June, that reigns so royally elsewhere, 
holds but feeble sway among our Adiron- 
dack woods. Winter, whose monarchy 
has been so absolute for half a year, yields 
grudgingly to this newer queen. Ice, clear 
as crystal, hard as granite, lies yet in deep 
gullies and caves. A piercing chili is in 
the night air, and the frequent rains are 
cold. Peaches and apricots are ripe in the 
south, and the magnolia and oleander are 
in bloom; but here the paler sun has had 
only time to coax forth a few wan blos- 
soms—the frail star of the gold-thread, 
peeping from its three-lobed evergreen 
leaves, and the bells of the partridge-berry 
vine that makes the moist ravines sweet 
with its delicate odor, are the fairest and 
most frail. 

John West had built his house in a val- 
ley, and the sun, even in June, rose late 
from behind Baldface, and sank early be- 
hind Crane Mountain, leaving the little 
home much in the shadow. It wasa happy 
home, however, though a humble one, and 
no darker shade had thus far fallen upon 
it than that cast by these giant hills. To 
Jane West it wasan Eden. To a woman’s 
heart no home is ever so dear as the first 
home of her wedded life, and this was their 
first home together. They had lived here 
two years now—two happy. prosperous 
years. 

The wife’s life had not always been a 
happy one. She had been born into a fam- 
ily that already had more mouths than 


bread, and her sex had prejudiced them | 


against her. A boy could earn his own 
living some day, but a girl—what could 
she do? She had grown upa drudge for 


| vided for. 


the older children, a slave to those that | pudent chatter to inspect her tillage of | ding. 


came later ; ill-fed, ill-clothed, uneducated. 
When she was twelve, the over-worked 
mother died, and the children \were scat- 
tered. One was already married, and she 
took the two youngest. Uncle John took 
his namesake ; Uncle Joe took Vina. Fred, 
Charlie and Lester found work, and so did 
Tom at last. Only Jane was left unpro- 
She soon found an employer. 
The wife of a hotel-keeper hired her for a 
pittance to wash dishes and help generally. 


| She was bright and capable, and soon 


| 


| was twenty. 


learned to cook and wait on the rough 
guests, and here she remained until she 
Then she went to nurse a 
childless aunt through her long illness of 


| consumption, and then, at twenty-two, 


when her forehead was already beginning 
to show the creases that come so early to 
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the brows of women, she met John West, | 


the sturdy, handsome backwoodsman, and 
they were married. How good he had 
been to her since; how kind! She thought 
of all his kindness to her as she sat in her 
cabin door one night in June, awaiting his 
return. 
back from the spring drive, where he had 
' been since the last of March. For over 


Only three days ago he had come | 


two months she had lived alone, cheered | 


only by his infrequent visits and the com- 


pany of her big dog. When he came home, | 


| three days ago, he had shown her a fat 
| roll of bills, and some shining pieces of 
silver, earned on the river drive. 

‘“T'wo hundred dollars, Jenny, girl!’ he 
| had said joyfully. ‘‘No more staying alone 
| for you, my girl, and no more campin’ out 
| an’ eatin’ cold grub for me!” And then 

he told her his plan. 

A mill was being built, forty miles away, 
on big Rock River, and little Rock River, 


was « tributary of the larger stream. ‘The 
miller had offered him a fair price for every 


that flowed a half-mile from their home, | 


| marketable log delivered at the mill, and | 
he could chop these logs, haul them to the | 


| small stream at once, and when the full 
freshet came, send them down the river to 
their fina! destination. ‘Jim Fuller, at 
| Pendle, has jest the horse I want, a big, 
| stout feller, not young, but good for a lot 
of work yet. I'll go down an’ buy him, 
| and buy a cow, too, an’a lot of grub an’ 
other things.” So elate was he with his 
| plan that he only stopped at home one day 
before going to the settlement, Pendle, to 
| buy the horse. 
Jane went ‘a piece” with him on his 
| way. He held her tight and kissed her at 
| parting. 


| “I'll be back in two days, mebby. If I bring 
| the cow with me, | shall be gone three 
| days.” 

She looked up at him pleadingly. 

**You—you won't go with the boys too 
| much?" 

*“No! No!" he said earnestly. ‘I will 
| keep straight. I won't drink with the 
boys ;” and then they parted, he to the set- 
tlement, she to her lonely home. It seemed 


such as she had not felt during his two 
months’ absence. 

‘*He promised me! He solemnly prom- 
ised me,” she repeated, trying to lull some 
unvoiced dread. She was not really afraid 
that he would drink too much, she told 
herself. We had not often erred in that 


he carried so much money. Yet, as she 
sat that night in her cabin door, she was 
far from easy in mind. 

The next day she hoed the beans. John 
planted their small field and hoed the corn 


begin to cut his logs as soon as he came 
back. She began early. The dew glistened 
on the leaves yet, and she was very careful 
not to get any earth on the young leaves, 
as that would make them rust. 


way. A fierce fire had been allowed to 


freeing the ground of roots. The larger 
in ungainly heaps. 
would soon hide them, and the brown 
stumps where fresh shoots were already 
springing. The earth here was black and 
mellow; the corn and beans and potatoes 


beginning to run, and the cabbages were 
trying to head. 
old Baldface, drying the dew and bringing 
drops of sweat to Jenny’s forehead. She 
handled her clumsy hoe with the skill 
of a squaw. Her brown, sinewy hands 
were well calloused from its use. Tall, 
tender deerweeds had sprung up at the 
edge of the field and were beginning to 
blush with their fresh pink blossoms. She 
cut them down with a sigh that anything 
so pretty should be a weed. A swamp 
robin whistled sweetly shrill from the 
deeper shade, and a nuthatch chanted 
his one harsh note unceasingly. 





The sun came out above | 


fields they intended to reap. She went often 
to a tiny spring, hidden in moss that 
was always dew-gemmed, and drank its 
sweet water from a broad hopple leaf; and 
old Growler, the dog, lay in the shade and 
watched her lazily. 
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After a frugal dinner she resumed her | 
work, so busy with that as not to notice 
the black thunder-heads rolling up, untila | 


sudden downpour drove her to the cabin. 
From her door she watched the storm, lis- 
tening to the bellowing thunder echoing 
from peak to peak of the overhanging 
mountains, and watching the sharp gleam 
of the lightning. She had never read By- 
ron’s eloquent verse; she would not have 
understood it, probably, if she had; but 
she exulted im the grandeur of the moun- 
tain storm as fully as he, although her emo- 
tion was dumb. ‘The rain lulled to an oc- 
casional shower of hasty drops, and Jenny 
went a-fishing in a brawling little stream 
that rushed tumultously over its sharp 
rocks and then fell asleep in deep, dark 
poo's fringed about with blue violets. She 
caught a dozen fine fat trout, and strung 
them on an alder twig, and then went 
home. 

She made the carefully-kept cabin neat 
for her husband’s coming, und filled every 
tumbler with flowers made fresh by the 
rain; and as night came on she kindled the 
fire, boiled potatoes, and fried the fish, 
with plenty of salt pork cut thin and 
cooked crisp. She baked biscuits, too. 
John always liked hot biscuits, and he 
would be so hungry to-night, after his long 
tramp! When all was ready, she set the 
dishes where they would keep warm, and 
sat down and waited. ‘The moon rose early 
above the tree-tops: it was in its first quar- 
ter, and but a thin crescent. John’s way 
through the balsam and hemlock thicket 
would be «a dark one, she thought. Owls 
hooted to each other in the stillness, and a 
bear called vehemently from his den half- 
way up Baldface. Whippoorwills lament- 
ed unceasingly, and sometimes a swamp 
robin would send out a few feeble, sleepy 
notes, broken off abruptly, as if he fell 
asleep while he sang; and nighthawks 
flitted about with shrill cries and a great 
booming of wings. Lonely, unaccustomed 
noises all these to us, perhaps, but to the 
patient watcher at Baldface’s foot they 
were pleasant, commonplace sounds. It 
was only when she caught sight of the 
dull gleam of some slowly rotting wood at 
the edge of the forest that she rose with a 


| shiver, went indoors, and lighted a lamp. 


“Don’t get lonesome, Jenny,” he said. | 


more than ever lonely when the sun had | 
sunk behind the fire-scarred mountain. She | 
was oppressed with « sense of desolation | 


way, and he would surely be careful while | 


had intended to do this, as she had already | 


and potatoes, but if she did this he could | 


‘The land | 
had been cleared after the easy backwoods | 


run through, burning the small brush and | 


pieces of timber had been piled together | 
The growing corn | 


were looking finely, the squash vines were | 


Squirrels | 


| chattered at her as she worked, and a flock | 


| of jays came with inquisitive look and im- 


She ate her supper alone, and went to bed 
at last. 

“John has bought the cow, and will 
bring her home to-morrow,” she thought, 
cheerfully, as she fell asleep. 

In the morning she again set to work in 
the bean field, and had the last hill free of 
weeds long before night. She found afew 
ripe strawberries on a sunny hillside, and 
arranged them for tea. ‘*We shall have 
cream with our berries after this,”’ she 
thought exultantly, as she heaped the fruit 
with maple sugar. Again, after hours of 
patient waiting, she was forced to eat and 
sleep alone. 

Two days passed—four—six. Oh, how 
slowly they dragged by for the lonely 
woman at the mountain’s foot! She could 
not eat; she could not sleep. She could 
only walk down the little path by which 
he would come, until she was tired, and 
then go back to her lonely home to see if 
he might not have come by some other 
route and got there before her; and at 
night she could only lie and listen for his 
step among the dead leaves. She was 
quite alone. There was no one to whom 
she might go for advice or comfort. Her 


mind was the constant prey of the thou- | 


sand fears that haunt the anxious. At one 
time she would think him dead, and pict- 
ure him lying cold and stark, his white 
face and staring eyes upturned to the piti- 
less sky. Then she would think of him as 
drowned. Rock River was a rapid stream, 
and he had it to cross on his way. ‘Then 
she thought of the wild beasts—the pan- 


thers that lurked in the tree-tops; the bear | 


that, when driven by hunger or by fear for 
her young, is a pitiless foe; the wolves 


that sometimes come through the forests | 


in droves; and the deer, that when driven 


to bay are more dangerous than all the | 


rest. Some of these might have slain him, 


perhaps; or he might have shot himself | 


with his own gun—he was always careless 
with firearms. He might have been killed 
in a drunken brawl at the settlement, as 
many a man had been before. It may 


seem strange to us that she did not once | 
think of the possibility of his having been | 


murdered for the money he carried, but 
such murders are almost unknown among 
this simple people. A man sometimes kills 
another because of an old grudge, or be- 
cause he is drunk, or from sudden passion, 
but not for money. 

When six days had passed, she went to 
her nearest and only neighbor. Alva Eno 
lived five miles away, with no companion 
save his dogs. His age was perhaps sixty 
years. His look was harsh and forbid- 


| to her now. John had told her of this 
girl, had praised her pretty face, her fair 


| 
| 
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His gaunt, long-eared hounds came 
out tumultuously as she came up,but recog- 
nized her and fawned upon her. The old 
man stared at her in surprise. She had 
never before visited his hut, and he and 
John West were not on friendly terms, as 
there is no rivalry greater than that be- 
tween two expert hunters. 

“Why, Mis’ West! I didn’t lookfor you 
to-day. Set ye down, an’ rest,” he said; 


and she sank upon the offered cracker-box. 


“I'm worried about my man, Mr. Eno. 
I come to see if you have heard anything 
about him. He’s been gone six days longer 
than he ort to be, an’ he aint home yet.” 

The old man scratched his matted head 
vigorously. “Sho! now, sho! ye don't 
say so! Heaint in the habit o’ stayin’ so, 
you say?” 

“No. ‘That’s what worries me so. He 
allus comes home soon as he can, an’ now 
he’s been gone eight days.” 

‘“*Wal, wal! But I dare to presume he’s 
all right; he haint a boy, no more he haint 
a fool, an’ he’s bound to show up all right 
yit.” 

**You haven’t ben to Pendle lately, have 
you?” she asked again. 

“Wal, no. [haint. I haint been away 
from here in a dog's age. I’ve jest humped 
up here all the spring. Won't ye havea 
drop, Mis’ West?"—holding up a big flask 
—‘‘the least drop in the world won't hurt 
ye.” 

She refused gently, and he drank off the | 
fiery potion as if it were new milk. She 
rose wearily. “I guessI'llgo. If you see 
any one from the settlements, ask about 





John, will ye?” 
“Sartin, sartin! an’ mind what I tell ye, | 

John *}] turn up all right yit. I shouldn't 
wonder a bit but he’s back to your housin | 
now, a-wonderin’ where you air.” 
She went wearily home. She had had a | 
faint hope that she might have learned 
something from Eno, but that hope was 
vain, it seemed. She went to bed, but she 
could not sleep. Even tears, that relief of 
a woman’s tortured heart, were denied her. 
She lay till morning with dry, sleepless 
eyes, looking out at the night. The next 
day she saw something moving toward her 
in the direction from which her husband 
should come. It was a long way off, and 
partially hidden by trees and underbrush. 
It proved to be two men. One must be 
John! Yes, it was his height; taller than 
his companion by a head, dressed in blue 
woollen shirt, gray trousers, and soft wool | 
hat. Her heart beat so that she could hear | 
it; it seemed choking her. She climbed | 
| 


upon an overturned tree-trunk to get a bet- 
ter view. The men came nearer, all too | 
slow for her overstrained senses. Her 
heart gave one great bound, then seemed 
to stop; it was not John, but a stranger. 
The shorter man was one she had some- 
times seen, a half-breed guide from the 
Saranac. 

She came down from her perch and con- 
fronted them. ‘‘Have you come from the 
settlement? Did you see my man?’ were 
her first questions. 

Yes. They werejust from Root’s Settle- 
ment; they had seen John. 

**Root’s Settlement? Not Pendle Settle- 
ment?” 

‘“*No, Root’s Settlement.” 

Now Pendle lay to the southeast of | 
Baldface, and Root’s to the southwest. ‘The | 
roads from the two places joined a few 
miles before reaching Baldface; but why 
should John have gone to Root’s, quite out | 
of his way? 

“Where did you see John?” she asked | 
again. 

**About three miles the other side of 
Root’s, on the road to Bisbee’s. I seen him, | 
an’ Jake here, and Pat Glinn, we all seen | 
him. We wasa-comin’ from Bisbee’s, an’ we | 
see a man a-skulkin’ in the balsams by the | 
age of the road, an’ it was John; an’ we sot | 
an’ talked a spell, an’ hed a drink, an’ we 
come on, an’ John, he went on to Bisbee’s. I 
asked him, was he a-goin to see purty Hat- 
tie Bisbee,—you know he boarded there at 
Bisbee’s when he drove river, an’ he an’ 
this Hattie was dreadful thick one spell.” 
Jane’s face grew a shade paler; but such 
talk was nonsense, she knew. ‘Wal, I 
asked John what he’d done with his pile 
thet he got on the river, an’ I asked him ef 
he’d blowed it in to Root’s, an’ he said no, 
he’d left it with you; an’ I tole him he’d 
more sense than I'd ever Bive him credit 
fur; an’ then we kem on; an’ that was a 
Wensd’y of last week.” 

Wednesday! and this was Wednesday 
again—a whole week gone since, and he 
not home yet! 

When the men had gone on, she went 
back to the cabin. The hint the half-breed 
had given stung and rankled. She had 
never been a jealous woman, but little 
things, half-forgotten words, came back 


complexion, her sweet voice, her white 
hands, and she had listened with kindest 
sympathy, interested in whatever inter- 
ested him. She had no good looks to boast 
of. Her skin was dark to swarthiness, her 
mouth was wide, her features plain, but , 





she had not grudged this younger, fairer 


woman her birthright. 

That night she formed a resolution little 
less than desperate. With the dawn she 
arose, and packed a small basket of lunch, 
and started toward the settlement. The 
first ten miles she traversed with ease ; then 
her strength began to fail her, but not her 
courage. The road became more rugged, 
for she had taken the one leading to Pen- 
dle. Night came on, and found her far 
from any human habitation. She found a 
large tree overturned by the roots, and 
piled logs together to make a rear wall to 
it, and built a fire in front to keep away 
wild beasts and the insect pests that swarm 
in these northern forests. She filled her 
cup at a cold spring, and ate her supper of 
bread and cold trout, and fell asleep on her 
bed of leaves from sheer weariness. After 
a scanty breakfast, she hastened on. It 
was a year since she had trodden this road, 
and Nature, ever jealous of man’s encroach- 
ments, had since done much to change the 
landmarks. At noon she came to a point 
where two roads met. Should she take the 
one to the right hand or the one to the left? 
She hesitated awhile, and finally chose the 
one to the right. She pressed on, tired, 
footsore, frantic with anxiety. On, on, 
and still no sign of human neighborhood. 
She grew fearful; then fear became a cer- 
tainty. She knew she was lost. She should 
have crossed the river early in the day, 
but had seen no stream save the little 
mountain brooks. She must have reached 
the settlement ere this, had she been on the 
direct road. The road by which she came 
had been intersected by many others, made 
more by wild beasts than by the feet of 
men, and in its turnings and windings she 
had become hopelessly bewildered. Night 
was at hand; she was hungry, and her 
basket was empty. She could hardly drag 
one tired foot after the other. What should 
she do? The thick woods shut her in so 
completely that she could get no glimpse 
of any familiar mountain by which she 
might have guessed her whereabouts. Must 
she die here alone, as others before her had 
died? Would she be devoured by wild 
beasts, like the old trapper who wandered 
away two years ago, and whose gun and 
boots and scattered bones were found 
months later? Must she starve, like the 
man John had once found sitting on a log. 
his head bent upon his knees, his body 
dried, shrivelled almost to a skeleton, and 
would some one so find her, or would her 
fate remain forever a mystery to the few 
who knew her, like old Sabeel, the aged 
Indian who went away one day and could 
never be found after? She toiled on, stung 
by the thought. The road seemed to be 
more travelled, but the tracks were all old; 
it led at last to a space where a few trees 
had been felled and a rude shanty of two 
large rooms built. She knew that the 
place had not been inhabited for months, 
for oats and corn grew tall beside the 
threshold, and a rank vine had wound its 
length across the door, as if to keep out in- 
truders.. 

It was a logging camp. It had been de- 
serted in the spring, and would lie tenant- 
less until winter brought its owners to 
the lumber woods again. The big stove 
stood in its accustomed place, and the 
long pine table, flanked by two rude 
benches. In the hurry of departure 
some one had left a clay pipe and a paper 
of ‘‘fine-cut’” on the rude window-sill. 
Lumbermen often leave the rude furni- 
ture of their shanties behind, if they in- 
tend to occupy the place again, and many 


' leave such provisions as they have on 


hand as well. Any one stopping is wel- 
come to eat what he pleases, but it is « 
point of honor not to waste or carry 
away the food. Luckily for Jane, such a 
cache had been left here—a half barrel of 
salt pork, part of a barrel of flour, salt, 
sugar, tea, and a quantityjof baking pow- 
der. Wood, ready split for the stove, left 
from last winter’s abundance, was piled 
behind the cabin. Jane kindled a fire, 
found the spring by its well-trodden path, 
scoured the kettles and cooked a hasty 
supper. An ancient great coat, that its 
owner had discarded, served as a bed. If 
John had been with her she would have 
thought the place an Eden. After break- 
fast she went on, having provided herself 
with a supply of bread and meat. She 
guessed this must be the O'Neal shanty. 
The O’Neals always left provisions be- 
hind, while the Locks, the McDuffs, 
McGinns and Conrights did not, and they 
were the only lumbermen im this locality 
that left their camps through the summer, 
she had heard. She steered her course 
accordingly, and before uight reached the 
settlement—Root’s, not Pendle, as she had 
intended at first. 

Root’s was a cluster of houses huddled 
around a larger building that served as 
post-office, hotel and store, and where 
whiskey of a potent and deadly venom 
was retailed to such as wished it. Jenny 
went at once to this place, and inquired 
for her husband. Yes, he had been there 
a week or more ago. They did not know 
where he went; they supposed he had 
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satellites agreed in this. They were a 
prutal-looking gang, and the house had 
no good name, Jenny reu.embered, and 
made haste to go on to Pendle the next 
morning. She reached there without acci- 
dent or mishap, and went at once to the 
man from whom John had intended to buy 
a horse; but John had not been there, had 
not been at Pendle, as far as she could 





jearn; and she set out on her lonely return | 


homeward, hoping feverishly yet, and 
half-expecting to find him at home before 
her. But when she had traversed the 
dreary road, the cabin was empty, and 
only faithful Growler welcomed her back. 

What to do, what to think, she did not 
know. Her only friend in the whole 
country, if John was gone, was her broth- 
er Tom, and he was away in the hemlock 
woods somewhere, and might not hear of 
her trouble for months. Another week 


' touched him strangely. 


dragged by. She went every morning to | 
a certain point of the river three miles | 
away. John had told her once that any | 
one drowned in the Rock River higher up | 


would be sure to come ashore there, the 
channel was so tortuous, and John might 
have been lost in crossing the river; but 
no tell-tale body ever came ashore. 

One day she had a visitor, a tall, gaunt, 
loquacious man, whose original name had 
been changed by his comrades to 
“Lengthy.” ‘*Mornin’, Mis’ West, morn- 
in’ ! I come over to see ye this mornin’. 
I'm jest from the settlemunt, Jam. 1 
hearn tell how you was a-looking fur yer 
man down there, an’ so I come over ter 
ree ye.” 

“You are very kind,” she said, grate- 
fully ; but he waved her thanks away with 
a hand like a canvas-covered ham. 


“Don’t menshun it, Mis’ West. Wal, I 


| know it. 


seen your man three weeks a Wensday. I | 


an’ two other fellers seen him in the bal- 
sam swamp on the road to Bisbee’s. No, 
he couldn't ‘a’ shot hisself, leastwise there 
wa'n’t no need, an’ he couldn’t ’a’ drowned 
hisself.”’ 

“Then what has become of him?” she 
eried. He shifted his cud from one thin 
eheek to the other, and looked uneasy. 

“Wal, I haint got no idee, so to say. I 
jest got to thinkin’, sence I hearn tell of 
his comin’ up a-missin’, that he acted kind- 
er sorter o’ queer, an’ kinder sort 0’ juber- 
ous, wen I see him in theswamp. I sez to 
myself, sez I, ‘John acted like a man with 
sumpin’ in his mind;’ an’ I sez further, 
sez I, ‘Ef so it twa’nt that John had left 
his tin with his woman, I’d think he was 
a-doin’ some dirt. I'd think he’d run off 
somewhere, only men haint apt to run 
away an’ leave all their tin behind ‘em. 
Do they now, Mis’ West?” 

“No, [don’t bl’eve they do,” she said, 
faintly. 

“*An’ you say he did leave his money— 
two hundred dollars—with you?” he 
asked again, looking at her curiously with 
prominent, gooseberry orbs. 

She choked a little. She was a truthful 
woman; to lie went against her nature; 
still, if John had told this lie, she would 
not gainsay him. 

“Didn’t John say he left the money 
with me for fear he’d lose it?” she said. 
“But why would he run away?” 

“Wal, [ don’t know. 
ters, as the good book says, an’ I got to 
thinkin’ ’bout Bisbee’s purty sister. 
She's gone, ye know, an’ I thought as 
how she an’ he may hev gone together. 
They used to be purty tolerable thick, I 


' and snared a few rabbits. 





coming with joy, to plant and hoe corn, 
beans and potatoes, to pick berries and 
catch fish, these may not be charms 
potent to keep a husband's love, but they 
were all she had; and they had failed. 

Some one carried the story of her trouble 
to the logging camp, and her brother ‘Tom 
came to her. Her gladness at sight of his 
kind, homely face almost frightened him. 
They were a family little given to any dis- 
play of emotion, and her joy and her tears 
He did not know 
how the long, sleepless nights and days of 
constant unrest had strained even her iron 
nerves. He could give her no comfort. 
He was sure that John was dead. 

“Nothing but death could keep him from 
you so long, Jenny,” he said, with simple 
faith. “Any one as didn’t know him 
might think he’d run away, but we know 
him betier; and then he ‘ud took his 
money if he hed run away.” 

She turned her face away from his kind 
eyes. Why did they all harp on that same 
string—that money? She knew that he 
had fled from her, but others need not 
Even Tom should still think of 
him as an honest man, dead, but not dis- 
graced. Only his good name was left her, 
and she would keep it. 

‘Tom stayed with her a week; he tried 
to persuade her to leave the lonely spot. 
She might cook in some lumber camp, or 
she might do light work in some nice fam- 
ily to pay her board; but she would not 
leave her home, which, since that terrible 
trip to the settlements, had seemed a very 
haven of refuge, lonely as it was. She 
filled the lonely days with such work as 
she had to do. She gathered berries by 
the bushel, and dried them. Blueberries 


| 


on Crane Mountain were loaded with | 


snow. In that month a message came to 


Jenny from her brother, telling her to 


' 


| 


| birds that yet lingered in the hills. 
| last day of November came. 


| surely come to-morrow, she thought, if 


grew thick on Crane Mountain, red rasp- | 
| drowsy, as she often did of an evening, | 


berries wherever a fire had gone through 
the woods. Gooseberries and blackberries 
were plentiful, and cranberries, too, grew 
wild in the swamps. Her corn, beans and 
potatoes flourished, and she caught fish 
But for these 
resources she would have starved. She 
had no flour; the pork barrel was empty, 
and the butter-jar; worstof all, she had no 
tea; still, her corn and potatoes kept her 


alive; trout were to be had for the catch- | 


ing, and even without fat to fry them, 
they would keep off starvation. <A party 


of surveyors came by and hired her to | 


cook for them, and they bought potatoes 


' and green corn, and paid with pork and 


Men is curus crit- | 


know; but sho! I guess it'll all come | 


round right. Iallus thought John West 


was a dretful likely man, an’ I don’t be- | 
lieve he’s drownded nor dead neither; an’ | 


if he is, ye can easy git ye another man.” 
The rough soul meant to comfort her, 


n0 doubt, and had no better words than | 


these, that left a sting behind. 

Why did this girl’s name always come 
up when John’s disappearance was spoken 
of, and why had she, tuo, gone away just 
now? Why had John told her, his wife, 
that he should go to one place, and then 
gone directly to another instead? Why 
had he gone to Bisbee’s that day when he 
should have been on his way home? Why 


had he looked and acted as if confused | 


when met by his friends, as all agreed that 
he did? Why had he told a deliberate lie 
about the money, as if to ward off suspi- 


tion, and why, oh, why did he not come? | 


She lay down on her lonely bed writhing 
in mental agony, pitiful little moans 


breaking from her white lips. Old Growl- | 


ercame and licked her hand and pushed 
his cold nose into her face. His dumb 


Sympathy did not hurt her as human pity | 


might have done, and she wet his poor, 
faithful head with her tears. 


A dumb winter of sorrow settled down 


upon her. She no longer looked for her | 


husband’s return; she believed he never 
would return. She had little with which 
to vex her conscience. He had not de- 
serted her because she was cold or unlov- 
ing, or because she had not tried to make 
him huppy. To keep his house clean, to 


do her best with scanty resources, to bear | 
' donned it for the winter, and the balsam 


his absence with patience and greet his 


tea. A trapper hired her to bake a dozen 
loaves of bread, paying her in flour. It 
was the first bread she had tasted for 
weeks. 

In September Tom came again. 
time the mill was built, forty miles away, 
and its owner had offered ‘Tom the chance 
he had once given John. He could buy a 
good team for two hundred dollars. 


| his face buried in her lap, kissing her thin 


By this | 


Would Jenny lend him a hundred, and | 


then he would live with her through the 
winter, and it would be a good thing for 
both? 
team, and share in the profits. 


Jenny’s heart bounded at the thought of | 


having Tom’s company through the long, 
lonely winter, but she could not give him 
the money. Alas, she could not! 

“J s’pose you'd jest as lives, Jenny?” 
Tom said when she remained silent. 

“I can’t, Tom, I can't!” she faltered. 

“Can't? Why, who’s to hender ye? 
The money is jest as safe as the wheat. 
Ye aint afraid I’d make a bad bargain and 
lose the money, are ye?” 

“No; oh, no! but I can’t, Tom! Don’t 
ask me! 
ter, but I can’t let ye hev the money!” 

Tom said no more, but he bit his lip 
and his face grew red. The refusal hurt 
him bitterly. He had not thought Jenny 
could refuse him anything. Why, he had 
always been her idol since he was a cross, 
puny baby, and she, a baby herself of a 
little larger growth, had borne the burden 


an evil deed had she hidden for him, many 
a bit of his mischief had she suffered for 
rather than own that he was the culprit, 
and he had loved her always more than all 
the world besides. And Jenny — she 
thought her heart would break. Once 
that night she determined to tell him the 
truth and clear herself in his eyes, but in 
the morning he began to speak of John, 
and his. words showed such a hearty re- 
spect and confidence that she could not 
undeceive him, and he went away with an 
ugly ache in his heart, and left behind 
him a heart as sore. 

In October, Growler died of sheer old 
age. He was only a dog, but many a 
worthy human being will not be mourned 
for so sincerely ashe. For four months he 
had been Jane’s only companion, and after 
his death she began to find herself talking 
aloud sometimes as if she still had a listen- 
er, and wondered if she were not losing 
her mind. 

Winter comes early to those bleak hills 
of the North. Old Baldface covered his 
bare scalp with a snowy hood. Some- 
times the sun coaxed him to doff it, but 
only for a few days, and in November he 


I'd love to hev ye here this win- | 


| to come,” he said. 
Or she might own a part of the | 


| for.” 


| 





| step crunched on the frozen herbage, the 


| face, and the tears yet undried upon her 


| at poor Growler’s grave, and thought that 
| she must leave him alone. 


| send to him if she needed anything. Poor | 


Tom! his heart was still sore from her un- 
sisterly course, but he could not leave her | 
alone without a word, and the long dreary | 
winter coming on. 

Jenny decided at once. ‘There was but 
one course open to her. She would go | 
to the settlement or some lumber camp, and 
hire outas cook. ‘Tell'lom to come witha 
team and get me soon as he can,” she told 
the mati who brought the message; and 
when he was gone she went about her prep- 
arations with an aching heart. To leave the | 
home where she had been so happy—to | 
leave the house that John had built for | 
her before he became a villain! It was 
like severing a limb from her own body; 
every log of the rude house, every piece 
of the rude furniture was dear to her, and 
these months of solitude had made them 
seem almost like living, sentient things to 
her. ‘*Good-by! good-by!” the wind 
seemed to sigh, as it rustled the fast-thin- 
ning leaves. ‘‘Good-by!’ called the few 
The 
The air was 
cold and clear and thin, the earth like iron 
in its hardness. Jenny had finished all 
her preparations for leaving. ‘Tom would 


not to-night. 

Night came on; a cold, windy night. 
Even the trees looked cold as their bare 
branches tossed and waved in the uncer- 
tuin light. Jenny sat by the fire, drop- 
ping a few quiet tears as she glanced out 





She had not 
slept well for a long time, and she grew | 


and leaning her head on the table, she fell | 
asleep. While she slept, a hasty, heavy 


door was flung open, and a man entered. 
He looked about him with eager eyes that 
filled with tears as he saw Jenny’s worn | 


cheek. He touched her tenderly, and 
spoke softly: 
“Jenny! My little girl! 
She stirred and moaned. 
“Jenny!” 
She started up, her face flushing, paling. 
“John! John!” 
The man was down on his knees now, 


Jenny!” 


hands, wetting them with his tears. 

‘Jenny! My poor, patient, ill-used little 
girl!” 

She rose, leaning upon the table for 
support, her hands clasped over her heart. 
He rose, too, and stood before her like a 
culprit, tearful and abashed. 

‘*Why did you come back?” she said. 

‘*f come because [ couldn't keep away 
no longer, an’ because ‘twas time for me 


“It was time long ago,” she said, look- 
ing about her at the empty cupboard, at 
her worn clothing and thin hands. ‘It 
was time long ago. Where is Hattie Bis- 
bee?” 

‘“*Who?” he asked, dully. | 

‘*Hattie Bisbee, the girl you left me | 





| 
| 
His face flushed hotly. | 
“Jenny! Is that what you thought of | 
me? Is that why you did not answer my | 
letters?” 

“Letters? I never got no letters,” she 
said. 

‘But I wrote, Jenny. Once from Still- 
water an’ once from Port Leyden; an’ I 
waited an’ waited till my heart seemed 
a-burnin’ up in me, an’ no answer come, 
an’ Il’—— He broke down, drawing his 
hand hastily across his eyes. 

‘ST waited, too,” she said, with simple | 


pathos. ‘I waited till my heart seemed 
| turnin’ into stone an’ my head into fire, 
of his naughty ways and mischief. Many | an’ I never got a word from you.” 





| hurt or dead. 


| gone with her. 


“Jenny! you poor little critter, you! | 
What did you think had become of me?” 

“T thought at first that you was sick or 
Then I see them that had 
seen you, an’ them that told me things 
that made me think—well, I thought you’d 
Tom an’ the rest thought 


| you was dead.” 


He took her in his arms; but why should 
we peep and spy upon such meetings? 
Those kisses wet with tears, those broken 
words, are too sacred to be intruded upon 
by us. 

**But where were you all this time? I | 
don’t understand that,” she said, when 
they had come to their sober senses 
enough to realize that he was hungry, and 
she had gone about the preparation of a 
hasty meal, interrupted every minute by | 
John, who must kiss her, or stroke her 
hair, or do something to make certain that 
she was really there before him. He | 
looked abashed, confused at the question. | 

**Well, Jenny, I'll tell you. You see, [ | 


seen aman on my way out that day I left | ; 


| here, you know, an’ he told me of a man 
| at Root’s that had a horse to sell, bigger 


an’ better than the one I was goin’ to see; | 
an’ so I went to Root’s instead of to Pen- 


| I didn’t want to. 


| you plucky little thing, you! ° 
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dle. An’ I see some of the boys that was 
a-goin’ to the bark woods next day, an’ we 
got to drinkin’, an’ whenI ked up in 
the mornin’, my money was all gone but a 
few dollars. I don't know where it went, 
nor how; if I lost it, or some one stole it, 
or if Root cheated me in makin’ change, or 
what. I couldn't remember a thing, an’ 
the boys I knew was all gone, an’ I jest 
didn’t know what to do; an‘ I thought I'd 
go to Bisbee’s an’ hire out to him till | 
could earn money to buy the horse; an’ 
then I found none of them at home, an’ I 
see a feller a-goin’ to Stillwater, and I 
thought I'd go an’ stay till I got as much 
money as I lost.” 

“Some men see you a-goin’ to Bisbee’s 
an’ a-lookin’ guilty like, an’ that an’ Hat- 
tie’s bein’ gone made me think”—Jenny 
putin. He interrupted her. 

**Yes, I seen ‘om Cross an* some others, 
an’ when | got to Stillwater I wrote to you 
all about it, an’ [ would ‘a’ come home, 
but was ’shamed to.” 





“T never got the letter, Johu; but why | 
did you tell the men that you left your | 


money at home with me?” 

“IT don't know, Jenny” — humbly— “I 
s’pose I said it jest as a drunken man or a 
crazy one says anything that aint true and 
don’t mean anything. I wrote to you 
again from Leyden, an’ then I come home, 
an’ here I be!” he concluded: and then he 
ate his scanty supper, and she told her 
story of how she had judged or misjudged 
him, and how the lie he had told had made 
others think him dead. The loss of the 
letters did not surprise them much. In 
these backwood settlements, where the 
mail is kept in a soap-box or a nail-keg, 
and any one, drunk or sober, has liberty 
to help himself, it is no new thing for 
letters to be lost. 

“I don’t understand about people think- 
ing I left the money with you, Jenny. 


“No; I thought you'd gone for allus, | 





| Didn’t you tell them better?” he asked, in | 
| bewilderment. 


and your good name was all I had left, an’ | 
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MEDICAL REGISTER. 


DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR. 
Office and Residence, 
658 Tremont Street, Beaton. 
Uffice hours from 10.A.M.to4 P.M. Wednesdsy 


and Saturday excepted. 


SARAH A. COLBY. ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 


Pentsylvania College of Dental Surgery, 
Cor. of 12th and Filbert Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


The winter session opens Oct. Ist, 1889, and con- 
tinues five months. omen students admitted. 
For further information address 

C. N. PEIRCE, D. D. 8S., Dean. 


- MASSAGE TREATMENTS, 


At 8 West Newton Street, or will call on patients 
at their residence if desired. Call, or address 

RS. M. J. CLARKE, 

84 West Newton St., Boston, Mass. 








Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania, 
N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


The winter session opens October 3d, 1889. Three 
years’ graded course, Lectures, Quizzes and Prae- 
tical Laboratory Work offer every desirable oppor- 
tunity for advancement. The Hospitals of the city 
generally admit the students. For further informa- 
tion address CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean. 


Dr.-LUCY W. TUCK, 


2 Park Square. 

Chronic diseases a specialty. Also a thoroughly edu- 
cated electrician. Electricity, judiciousty applied, as 
one of the best remedial agencies for many chronie 
diseases, and Dr. Tuck has used it in her practice very 
successfully for many years. Ladies’ ‘Abdominal Sup- 
porters and Elastic Bands made to order, Office hours, 

rom 9 to 4, daily, except Thursdays. Also evenings 
reserved for outside practice, Take elevator. 


COLLEGE OF 
PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Admits students of both sexes. The instruction 
consiste of a three years’ graded course of Didactic 
and Clinical Lectures and Practical work in the Lab- 
oratory and Dissecting Room. 

















FEES. 
| For OneCourse of Lectures........-sseeeeees 85.00 
For the Three Courses, including Matricula- 

SOSD DOT BP BOUURER. oc cccccceccosecescocess 225.00 
Matriculation Fee (Yearly) .....s.seseseceees 5.00 
Demonstrator’s Fee, payable but once....... 6.00 
QOREREIND DUSscocecovescecess eoccséesccoece 80.00 


I couldn't throw that away by telling the | 


truth.” 
tions, she told the story of her privations | 


; and semi-starvation, hesitating a little, the 


remembrance was so bitter. 

‘You poor little critter! You poor, 
brave little thing, you!” he said, admir- 
ingly. ‘Why, I thought you'd tell Tom 
how you was fixed, an’ he would git ye 
things at the settlement. My credit is 
allus good for anything, you know that, 
Jenny. And so, to save my honest name, 
you starved yourself an’ let folks think 
you had the money!” 

“} didn’t mind starvation so much, but 
‘Tom”-—she paused, choking a little—‘‘l 
made ‘Tom think me a greedy, mean thing! 
He wanted to borry money to buy a horse, 
an’ I wouldn't, I couldnt, ye know, let 
him have it. But he thinks it was ‘cause 
Don't tell other folks 
*bout it, John, but Tom—I want Tom to 
know that I aint greedy.” 

‘Tom shall know all about it before to- 
morrer night, an’ if he aint proud of his 
sister he don’t deserve to have such a one, 
said John. 





Dyspepsia | 


Makes the lives of many people miserable, 
causing distress after eating, sour stomach, 
sick headache, heartburn, loss of appetite, 
a faint, ‘all gone” feeling, bad taste, coated 
tongue, and irregularity of 

DistreSs jhe powels. Dyspepsia does 


After not get well of itself. It 
requires careful attention, 
Eating and a remedy like Hood's 
| 


Sarsaparilla, which acts gently, yet efficiently. 
It tones the stomach, regulates the diges- 
tion, creates a good ap- 
petite, banishes headache, 
and refreshes the mina. Headache | 
“T have been troubled with dyspepsia. I 
had but little appetite, and what I did eat 
distressed me, or did me 
Heart- little good. After eating I 
burn would have a faint or tired, 
all-gone feeling, as though I had not eaten 
anything. My trouble was aggravated by 
my business, painting. Last 
spring I took Hood’s Sar- Sour 
saparilla, which did me an Stomach 
immense amount of good. It gave me an 
appetite, and my food relished and satisfied 
the craving I had previously experienced.” 
GEORGE A. Pace, Watertown, Mass. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared only 
by C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Masa. 


100 Doses One Dollar 
THE WOMAN'S STANDARD, | 


Published in the interest of the Home, Purity, | 
Woman, and her right to the franchise. An eight | 
page monthly. 50 centsa year. Addre 


Sick 





And then, in answer to his ques- | 


| white and scarlet, all wool, 


For further particulars or catalogues address 
Dr. O. P. THAYER, Registrar. 


BRYN MAWR COLLECE 


A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 


Bryn Mawr, Pa., ten miles from Philadelphia. Offers 
graduate and undergraduate courses in Sanskrit, 
Greek, Latin, Mathematics, English, Anglo-Saxon, 
French, Old French, Italian, Spanish, German, in- 
cluding Gothie and Old High German, History 
Political Science, Physics, Chemistry, Biology, an 

Philosophy. Gymnasium with Dr. Sargent’s ap- 
paratus complete. Fellowships (value $450) in 
Greek, English, Mathematics, History and Biology. 
For Program, address as above. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opens October Ist; ending May, 
1889. Three years’ graded course. Lectures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Stu- 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For an- 
nouncements and information apply to 

EMILY BLACKWELL, M. D., Dray, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 


STAM MERING 


And all Defects of Speech Corrected. 


The training is physiological, easy for the pupil 





| to grasp, and varied to meet the individual need. 


References : HARRIET CLIsBY, M. D., 74 Boylston 
St., Boston; MARIA UPHAM DRAKE, Newton 
Centre, Mass. 


Call or write for references to 
MRS. E. J. E. THORPE, 


53 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass, 





‘Tress Reform Roows, 


No. 5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 
Established 1874. 


Combination Garments A Specialty. 


We wish to call attention to the fact that our 
COMBINATION SUITS, both Cotton and Flan- 
nel, are made to order, and cut from measure ip cy 
-- peculiar to ourselves, and are superior to al 
others in the market. The garments are made from 
eavy and light merino, 

auze and cotton. The Merino and Wool Suits are 
nshrinking. We warrant good-fitting and comfort- 
able garments. 

Ladies desiring ncatness of finish and fine hand- 
sewing, witi elaborate trimmings, can rely upon 
our work as being FIRST-CLASS in every respect. 


Dress Reform and other Waists. 


CORDED WAISTS A SPECIALTY. 


Send for Descriptive Catalogue. 


A. T. FOGG, 


5 Hamilton Place. 


WOMAN'S CHRONICLE. 








THE WOMAN'S STANDARD, @eg | 4 Weekly Journal, published every Saturday, 


Des Moines, lowa. 


lo not mean to them for 
je the 


imganeree 


FALLING SICKNESS a study. I warrant 
my remedy to cure the worst cases, others have 
is no reason for not now receiving a cure. Send 








BYES Arte 2E: | 


| MISS KATE CUNNINGHAM 


8 men 
| will be sent one month for ten cents. 


devoted to the Interests of Women. 





Editor. 
Mrs. WILLIAM CaHoon, eed | Associate Editors. 


, Mrs. Mary B. Brooks, 





TERMS: $1.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANOE. 
copies sent on application. Or the paper 





All remittances should be by money or post-office 
order, and addressed ant ’ 
WOMAN’S CHRONICLE, 
Cor. Main and Secund Sts., Little Rock. Ark. 
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WOMEN’S EDUCATIONAL AND INDUS- 
TRIAL UNION. 


(CONDUCTED BY MRS. A. M. DIAZ.) 

At the Sunday afternoon meeting, 
April 7, Mrs. J. H. Hecht read an address 
written by Rabbi Joseph Krouskope, of 
Philadelphia. He depicted woman as the 
soul of virtue, grace and art, man’s best 
friend and charity’s most devoted ally. 
Mankind recognized her superior merit. 
Why has she failed to bring her potentiality 
into actuality? The failureis owing to the 
evils of society and to a want of preparation 
for her highest duties, those of motherhood. 
In our system of education, literary cul- | 
ture and accomplishments leave little time 
for the inculcation of that heart education 
and that wisdom which promote the wel- 
fare of the race. Motherhood should be 
taught as a profession. The hours spent 
by the household hearth should be illu- 
mined with love and cheerfulness, with 
culture and art; thus would woman’s in- | 
fluence become a power for good in the 
home and in society. 

An interesting discussion followed the | 
address; some of the evils of modern soci- 
ety were touched upon; also paternal re- 
sponsibility in the matter of character- 
forming. The lack of help and co-opera- 
tion on the part of fathers was said to be 
often a hindrance to the mothers’ earnest 
efforts. 





At last Wednesday evening's enter- | 
tainment the ‘*Richardson Troubadours” 
(colored) gave a distinctive tone to the 
programme. Miss Gertrude Stuart's rec- 
itations were given with ease and fluency. 
Madame Richardson performed some lively | 
piano music and Mr. Ruffin handled the | 
guitar with a light, delicate touch, while | 
Mr. Richardson, Mr. Ruffin and Madame | 
Richardson gave concerted pieces on ban- 
jo, guitar and piano. As a closing per- | 
formance the musicians gathered around 
the piano and sang two or three lively 
melodies in the most spirited manner; all 
entering heartily into the refrain. 





On Sunday, March 31, Mrs. L. P. Thomp- 
son spoke on the ‘*Power of Love,” show- | 
ing that in proportion as this eae 


became the predominating element in the 
nature, the whole life of the individual 
was sweetened and strengthened, and that 
the only way to help the race is to love it | 
through all its mistakes, being loyal to | 
the divine idea. Cc. 


The ‘‘Mothers’ Meeting,” April 2, was 
addressed by Miss A. M. Beecher on 
‘‘What Women are Thinking.”’ She urged 
the importance of preparation for a better 
heredity. It is useless to pray to be de- 
livered from effects while continuing the 
causes; sons must be taught in wisdom 
and intelligence to take their part in the 
responsibility for the salvation of the race. 
An interesting discussion followed the 
paper. 

At the next of these meetings Mrs. E. 
Trask Hill will be the speaker. All wom- 
en are welcome. 





The last supper of the season at the 
Union rooms took place on April9. In the 
afternoon Mrs. Emily Forman read a 
paper on ‘Charlotte Bronté and George 
Eliot,” in reply to one formerly given by 
Mrs. Abba Gould Woolson, wherein she 
differed in her estimate. The novel of 
‘Jane Eyre” was analyzed and the transi- 
tion traced between the romantic and the 
realistic novel. . . . George Eliot and her 
works were commented on with rare abili- 
ty. Following the supper was a brilliant 
entertainment. The Ladies’ Schumann 
Quartette sang. Mrs. Whiton-Stone and 
Mrs. Julia Noyes Stickney gave original 
poems. A selection was finely recited by 
Miss Lowell. Mrs. Abba Gould Woolson 
spoke pleasantly of the progress made by 
women. Col. Stone responded. Miss 
Sybilla Bailey sang, and the president of 
the Union, Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz, talked 
in her usual helpful and optimistic man- 
ner. In conclusion all united in singing 
**Auld Lang Syne.” 

JULIA NOYES STICKNEY. 


a 
CHARITIES AND REFORMS. 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
The Dorchester Industrial School for 
Girls receives girls from eight to twelve 
years of age, whose relatives and friends 
are unfit or unable.to care for them. A 
surrender of the girls to the entire control 
of the managers during their stay at the 
home is required, and after they leave the 
school they are for a time under school 
guardianship, or that of the Friendly Guar- 
dianship Committee. The school resem- 
bles, on a large scale, a perfectly ordered 
household, where every member has some 
duty to perform each day te the best of 
her ability. With the exception of a head 
cook, a seamstress, and a laundress two 
days in the week, the girls do all the work. 
They attend the public school on the same 
conditions as other children. Their home 
training is very apparent in their school 








work, and they have a certain systematic 
way of doing all their tasks which is not 
commonly found among children. ‘The com- 
bination of mental, moral, and industrial 
training proves itself as beneficial here as 
in other similar institutions. The girls in 
almost every instance are improved by this 
early discipline, and their lives are better 
and more successful on account of it. The 
school is a private charity, depending al- 
most entirely for its support upon dona- 
tions and subscriptions. It is a charity en- 
tirely conducted by women. The officers, 
with one exception, are women, and the 
managers are all women. ‘The fact that it 
exists is due to the untiring efforts of a 
woman, who was its founder. 
MARTHA M. WHITTEMORE. 


a ae — 
THE ELECTION IN DETROIT. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

We have just passed through an inter- 
esting experience in Detroit in the elec- 
tion of a woman to the school board. 

The bill permitting women to vote for 
school inspectors and making them eligi- 
ble to that office passed the Legislature 
March 11, and was given immediate effect. 





| Though the election was to occur April 1, 





giving us barely three weeks for prepara- 
tions, still the ladies of the equal suffrage 
society decided to try to elect one or two 
women, as sixteen members of the board 
were to be chosen that day. We were told 
that it was impossible, the time too short, 
people not yet prepared for such an inno- 
vation, etc. As we persisted, we were then 
advised to work in the outer wards where 
the election of good men (Republicans) 
was doubtful. But, as almost every lady of 
our society lives in Wards 2 and 4, we 
decided we must work in those wards. 

The day after the governor signed the bill, 
our first caucus was held and a lady was 
nominated. It was a much more enthusias- 
tic and dignified meeting than the Demo- 
cratic and Republican caucuses which we 
afterward attended, seeking an endorse- 
meut of our candidates. Several reporters 
were present, eager to make the most of the 
novel situation. Our greatest difficulty was | 
to find a lady who could spare the time to | 
devote to the work of the school board. 
Women are supposed to be creatures of | 
leisure, but this is a mistake. The ladies 
best qualified for the position and who are 
in the most perfect sympathy with our 
efforts, are already crowded with duties. 
It seems a little strange that so many gen- 
tlemen appeared eager for the office of 
school inspector, and had plenty of time 
to assume its duties, though there is no 
salary. After much solicitation, we ob- 
tained the consent of Mrs. E. C. Preston, 
one of our ablest and best-known women, 
to stand for the Second Ward. A little 
later, a second caucus was held in a par- 
lor, and Mrs. Sophronia Parsons was nom- 
inated for the Fourth Ward. Later, three 
other ladies were nominated in other 
wards. ‘To arouse public interest a mass- 
meeting was held in the Casino Taberna- 
cle, the use of which was very kindly 
given us for the occasion. Several clergy- 
men and physicians and a leading politi- | 
cian addressed the large assemblage. 
Every speaker favored school suffrage, 
and most of them advocated full suffrage for 
women. Senator Palmer's telegram to us, 
which you have already published, was 
read and enthusiastically applauded. 

We deemed it important for our success 
that one of the political parties should en- 
dorse our nominations, and it was decided 
to attend both the Democratic and Repub- 
lican caucuses, and ask the co-operation of | 
those parties. Four caucuses were thus 
attended. One was held ina livery stable, | 
one in a saloon, one in a vacant feed-store, 
and one in a barber’s shop, which last was 
by far the pleasantest place of the four. 
Our experiences on these occasions were 
singular and interesting, but I will not 
take’ the space of your valuable paper by 
relating them. Both of the Democratic 
caucuses (which were held prior to the 
Republican) endorsed our nominees, 
which fact the Republicans gave as a rea- 
son why they should not endorse them. 
We insisted that ours were non-partisan 
nominations, but the Republican leaders 
were unmoved, though a number of ballots 
were cast for our candidates. On the 
other hand, though the Democratic cau- 
cuses had endorsed our candidates, there 
was a “bolt”? (I think they call it) in the 
Fourth Ward, and a man was nominated; 
thus making three tickets in the field. 
This alarmed us, as we had counted on the 
votes of all the Democrats, not because 
they loved our cause, but because they 
would wish to defeat the Republican can- 
didate. I think, however, the separate 
ticket did us no harm, as most of our help, 
besides the women’s votes, came from the 
Republicans. 

Then came the two days of registration. 
In the Fourth Ward, several ladies under- 
took the task of.visiting nearly every 
house to urge the women to register. 
This proved to be a very important work. 
Many indifferent persons became interest- 
ed. Many received their first instruction 











| but we count this a great victory, as it was 


by our visits. Some who at first expressed 
great disgust, decided at last to register ; 
while a few were unconvertible. One 
very large, coarse woman, when politely 
asked if she did not wish to register, re- 
plied: “No, Ido not. I have no wish to 
become masculine!” Another said she 
“‘would not trouble herself about such 
things as politics; she left them to the 
Lord.” 

“If you wished to build a house, would 
you leave it to the Lord to do?’ was the 
question put to her. She meekly and con- 
sistently replied, ‘*Yes.” 

Many of the registration places were in 
saloons, but in every instance great pains 
had been taken to make the places as 
clean and pleasant as possible, and ladies 
were in every place treated with marked 
courtesy. Before the two days had passed 
there was quite a rivalry between the 
ward clerks to see which could obtain the 
largest registration of women. 

We did not think it safe to rest on our 
oars during the week, and after getting 
lists of registered names we spent the 
time intervening before election in visit- 
ing every woman to remind her of her 
duty and interest her in our candidate. 
We found a number whose names had 
been registered unknown to themselves by 
clerks in the saloon interests. Not one of 
these voted for our candidates. 

The day previous to election a heavy 
snowstorm came on, and election morning 
the streets and walks and weather were as 
disagreeable as our enemies could have de- 
sired. But the weather improved as the 
day advanced, .and as several gentlemen 
offered their carriages for our use during 
the day, we had no fear that the weather 
would keep many from voting. ‘The early 
morning work at the polls was disagree- 
able indeed, but duty strengthened us 
all. One voting-place was in a livery 
stable. In one of the worst precincts a 
saloon was on either side of the polls and 
a dozen more within sight, though they 
were closed, as the law requires on elec- 
tion days. The crowd was not a charm- 
ing one, and evidently did not man to 
vote the woman’s ticket. I think the lady 
who presided at that precinct will never 
forget the refined face and manner of the 
first gentleman who approached to ask for 
the lady’s ticket. The jeering looks of the 
rougher portion of the crowd were soon 
transformed, as dignity and success began 
to tell. A policeman kindly brought a 
mat for the lady to stand upon, as the 
walks were covered with slush. Then a 
man came bringing a chair, and said: 
‘Madam, don’t say a Democrat never 
served you a good turn.” Many of the 
polling places wore a gay appearance from 
the number of ladies in attendance and the 
constant arrivals. 

As the afternoon advanced the situation 
in the Fourth Ward grew quite exciting, 
for messengers passing from one precinct 
to another carried the intelligence that 
Mrs. Parsons was getting large majorities 
in the upper districts. ‘The pedlers of the 
opposition tickets looked doleful. One 
said to the lady working so earnestly: 
‘**You may as well go home; your candi- 
date is elected.”’ ‘I shall stay to the bit- 
ter end, whether it is bitter for you or for 
me,” she replied. At five o’clock the polls 
closed, and it was soon known that our 
candidate, Mrs. Parsons, was elected. It 
was a surprise to our friends among the 
politicians, and even to ourselves who had 
hardly dared to hope for victory. ‘The re- 
sult must have astounded our enemies, 
who evidently had not the remotest idea 
we could succeed. It is to be regretted 
that at least one other lady was not elected, 


less than three weeks between the passage 
of the bill and the accomplished fact of 
electing a woman to the board by the aid 
of women’s votes. 

When we recall some of the things said 
at the polls that day, we think this victory 
of the woman’s ticket may be a needed 
dose. It was several times said by brutish 
men: **No; we want no women on the 
school board; woman’s place is in the 
kitchen.” One man said ‘if even his moth- 
er wanted to vote he wouldn’t let her!” 
Another said ‘‘if his wife came to vote he 
would send her home on the toe of his 
boot.” One said, ‘*‘We want no women in 
politics. You see politics are a dirty, dis- 
honest mess, and we want our women kept 
where we can have something to look up 
to.” But there were so many noble, appre- 
ciative words spoken by the better class of 
men who asked for our ticket, that we had 
faith in the future and were not wounded 
by the brutal words. Generally it was the 
coarse, undeveloped man who refused the 
woman’s ticket, and said some sneering 
thing about women, but we discovered 
that there was another kind of man—the 
well-dressed, sarcastic man—who, when 
he coldly refused our ticket, did not say 
‘the would send his wife home by the toe 
of his boot,” but looked it with concen- 
trated scorn and vengeance. I hope a few 
of that species, on Monday night. found 








some food for solemn reflection. We feel 





certain that we have elected a woman who 
will be able to cope with all the questions 
coming before the school board, and who 
will fulfil the promise of the words with 
which she accepted her nomination: “If I 
am elected, I will endeavor to honor those 
who have thus honored me.” 

HELEN P. JENKINS. 








CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician, retired from practice, having 
had in his hands by an East India mission- 
ary the formula of a simple vegetable remedy 
for the speedy and permanent cure of Consump- 
tion, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma, and all throat 
and Lung Affections, also a positive and radical 
cure for Nervous Debility and all Nervous Com- 
plaints, after having tested its wonderful curative 
powers in thousands of cases, has felt it his duty 
to make it known to his suffering fellows. Ac- 
tuated by this motive and a desire to relieve 
human suffering, I will send free of charge, to all 
who desire it, this recipe, in German, French or 
English, with full directions for preparing and 
using. Sent by mail by addressing with stamp, 
naming this paper, W. A. Noyes, 149 Power's 
Block, Rochester, N. Y. 





NOTMAN PHOTO. co. 


STUDIOS AT 
3 Park Street and 184 Boylston Street, 
BOSTON, MASS.; 
48 North Pearl Street, 


ALBANY, N. Y. 
Special Tickets for sale at WoMAN’s JOURNAL 
office at greatly reduced rates. 





SCHOOL TEACHERS and OTHERS 


Good prtutie business in your own locality for 
ladies of education, ability and tact. No objection- 
able feature. Instructions free. Address, 


CAROLINE A. HULING, 
Supt. LADIES’ DEPARTMENT, 
254 Franklin St., Chicago, Ilis. 


COWLES 
ART SCHOOL, 


Boston. Ins TRUSTORS DRDO KR ee OA 
soston. INS € —D.M. h __K. R. CRAN- 
FORD, MERCY A. BAILEY. This well-established 
school opens OUct.1. Full courses in DRAWING and 
PAINTING. Special attention to LIFE STUDIES, 
PORTRAITURE and Illustrating. Begin at any time. 
For circulars address as above. F, w COWLES. 








American and Foreign Teachers’ Bureau 
Miss M. R. HECKART, Manager, 


No. 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass., 
Supplies Professors and Teachers for every depart- 
ment of ~~ 4 Gives information to parents in 
regard to schools and teachers. Furnishes teachers 
with positions; musicians and readers, also type- 
writers, stenographers, book-keepers proof-readers 
and correctors of proof, companions, &c. Rents and 
sells school property. School and Kindergarten 
outfits. Circulars sent. 


MUSIC for Easter. 


Send for our attractive list of Easter Carols, 
Easter songs, Easter Anthems! 


MUSIC for Schools. 


The best and brightest is found in our Song 
0 cts., $6 doz.) for HIGH SCHOOLS; 
1,3 books (30 cts., $3 doz.,40cts.. 


$4.20 doz., 50 cts., $4.80 doz.), for Graded Schools. 


MUSIC for Temperance. 


160 rousing good songs in Asa Hull’s Temper- 
ance Rallying Songs (35 cts., $3.60 doz.) - 


MUSIC for Sunday Schools. 


The sweetest and purest in Praise in Son 
(40 cts., $4.20 doz.) . od 


MUSIC for Social Singing. 


College Songs (5 cts.), College Songs for 
Banjo ($1.00), for Guitar (i), ubilee and 
Plantation Songs (30 cts.), Good Old Songs 
We Used to Sing ($1.00). 


MUSIC for Concerts; Juvenile. 
The Cantatas, aps | Company, New Flora’s 
Festival, Voices of Nature, Who Killed 

ock Kobin (each 40 cts., $3.60 doz.), Dairy 
Maid’s Supper ( Zevwis), 20 cts., $1.80 doz. 


MUSIC for Home. 


Popular Song Collection, Popular Piano 
Collection (each $1.00). 


MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICE. 





SPECIAL NOTIOEs. 


New Women’s Club.—Monday, 
att P.M, Mrs James. Fields cally rye 
her work in the Associated Charities. Club Teas 








Women’s Educational and Industrial U 
74 Boylston Street.—Mrs. Louisa P. H 
awed at the Sunday meeting for women at 3 P. ¥ 
Salios, “Our Divine Relationships.” All women 
nvited. 





Wanted—Professors and Teachers (Americay 
and Foreign), Typewriters and Ste hers 
Book-keepers, 6 Teachers of Vocal Music (Ladies)’ 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACHERS’ BuREAy 
Room 13, No. 3 Park Street, Boston. Miss M. R’ 


HECKART, Manager. eee sg 
For Sale.—A valuable and historical news 
edition of 1798, in a good state of rvation. 


Contains Gov. Increase Sumner’s P; mation for 
a day of fasting and prayer, and other ancient items 
of interest. Address WOMAN’s JOURNAL Office. 





E ments by the da 
dress-maker, in private family. 
Street, 


by an experienced 
Apply 63 Hancock 





_Private Board.—Rate, $6.50, payable weekly, 
No malaria or epidemics. Good water, fishing, 
hunting, and boating. Home productions for table— 
eggs, butter, milk and honey, and all kinds of vege. 
tables. References exchanged. Mrs. JOHN Cross, 
LIVERPOOL, FLORIDA. 





Beautiful Mouble Parlors for evening gath. 
erings. Attention is invited to the rooms of the 
Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Association, 3 Park 
St. Extra chairs, &. Apply at the rooms, 





ANTED. Boston dress-cutting school, 37 
Winter St., Mrs. B. A. STEARNS’ improved 
tailor method taught; patterns cut by measurement; 
suit cut and made to order; satisfaction guaranteed. 


MT. CARROLL SEMINARY siesstprcctor ui 
ventages, with opportunity for self-help. Oread free, 


WASTE EMBROIDERY SILK. 


Assorted Colors, 40 cents per oz. Waste Sewing Silk, 
black or assorted colors, 15 cents per oz. Illustrated 
Pamphlet with rules for knitting, embroidery, etc., 10 
cents, mailed to oy address 1d the manufacturers of 
the celebrated Eureka Spool Silks, Art Embroidery and 
Knitting Silks. Eureka Silk Mfg Co., Boston, Mass. 


(Mrs.) E. C. ATWOOD, 
Life and Fire 


INSURANCE AGENCY, 


Telephone 512. 54 Equitable Building. 


LELIA J. ROBINSON 
Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 


5 Pemberton Square, Room 25, Boston, 
Cons ultation free to Women Saturdays, 2 to 4 P. M.) 


MRS. C. P. LaCOSTE, 
REAL ESTATE ACENT. 


Houses for Sale & To Let, 


aes = Negotiated, Six per cent. Debenture 
Bonds for Sale. Circulating Library and 
Fancy Goods. 


62 Pleasant St. (Near Post Office), Malden. 











 (Mrs.) E. G. WOELPER, 
Real Estate ai Mortgages 


Special attention given to Collection of Rents, &c 
TELEPHONE 512. 
54 Equitable Buliding, BOSTON, MASS. 


A WANT SUPPLIED ! 


The First Exclusive 


Retail Bedding Store 
in New Englana. 

BRASS BEDSTEADS, 
IRON BEDSTEADS, 


and a full line of Fine Bedding always in stock. In- 
fants’, Children’s and Invalids’ Bedding a specialty. 


Ask to see the SIESTA CRIB MATTRESS 
and PILLOW. Nowis the time to have your Hair 
Mattresses, Pillows, Bolsters and Beds Remade and 
Renovated. 


PUTNAM & CO., 
8 and 10 Beach St. 


ESTABLISHED 1849. 


LADIES’ 


Spring Styles for Hats and Bonnets 


can now be seen at STORER’S CENTRAL 
BLEACHERY, 478 Washington Street, near 











RE SEN COP, Sesion 


KNITTED MATTRESS | 


Temple Place. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Patented Textile Fabrics 


QUILTED BY A KNITTED PROCESS. 


A perfect substitute for CURLED HAIR, and 
becomes displaced or ‘“‘caked.” We manufacture pad 


in many respects superior; it is always soft, never 
ding or stuffing for all purposes, and where shape 


and softness are desired, it is superior to all other material. 


We Manufactu 
KNITTED CA 
scarcely 


any dust rises to settle on the furniture 


re Expressly: 


PET LINING, The only Lining that relieves the carpet of grit and dust, and 


when the carpet is swept. 


KNITTED STAIR PADS. Retaining their shape, cannot get into bunches, and are always soft 
Cc. 


KNITTED TABLE PADDING, Takes the 
appreciated. 


lead in the market; needs only to be seen to be 


KNITTED FILLED MATTRESSES, PILLOWS, AND BOLSTERS. 0f spongy soft 


ness. The filling is in one whole block or piece; always in order, and no part can become dis 


wnehy. 


KNITTED, FILLED, CHURCH AND, FILLING FOR CARRIAGE CUSHIONS. 


MT Te used surtftepreserrersr aud tae So be pela oe ae eee AT CUSHIONS: 
are used in Hospitals, where they are liable to be soiled. 


MNT Tre bet tested four yeas, prota he planks 


P.STEAM,RAILROAD CAR SEATS. 


KNITTED FILLED PROTECTORS FOR HOSPITAL USE. 

KNITTED FILLED COMFORTERS. For hospital and domestic purposes. 

KMIZTED CICTING £O8, STULEING FURNITURE, et, ada ot nr gots hav 
« Inall . 

MONE TER SATIRGCR PAPG, rah tom Se mort new rite epee pore ee 


and increasing 





. 


CUT THIS OUT FOR RE¥ERENCE. 





FACTORY AT CANTON, MASBSB. 








Vout. X 


— 


The Wo 


Weekly News| 
ts) BOSTON, devote 
to her educational 
Equality, and espec 











LUCY 
H. B. 
ALICE 
OCCASIO 
JuLIA WARD 
Mary A. Liv! 
Mrs. H. M. T. 
ELIZABETH 8" 
MARY PUTNA} 
FRANCES F. V 
MarY F. EAs’ 
Dr. EmILy Bt 
Miss MAry E 
HARRIET PRE 
Dr. Lect G. 
Mrs. EvuEN | 
Mrs. M. Lout 
Mrs. LILuieE |! 
Dr. ALIDA C. 
Miss OCTAVIA 


8U 
Business Mana 


TERMS—82.50 a } 

for three months, 
CiuB RATES—5 | 
Four weeks on 
One year on 


Boston OFFICE- 
are for sale and sul 
The Pennsylvani 
Philadelphia, 1601 


Speciment copies 8 
(Entered at the P. 
matter.] 


BY E 


As unto dyin 
Becomes a be 
As kisses up¢ 
Through mis' 
Like April cl 
Death wafts 

So lifts the fe 
And like soft 
Floats off in 

And from th: 
Are lifted int 
With April’s 


On old stone 
Near crumb! 
In places wh 
She sprinkle: 
Sweet violets 
And fills the 
O’er wrinkle 
Where swall 
Laburnums § 
While on the 
In emeralds : 
The golden d 
O days of pe 
When Love : 
And Death s 
O bursting b 
The blossom 
The dear Chr 


EDITO. 


All returns © 
vote was large: 
ever before. V 
esting correspo! 


It is said that 
because they dé 
But under its 
has got clear 0! 
ance in its trea: 
the war. Novy 
elected **by sw 


The vote take 
12, on the subn 
constitutional 
favor to 9 opy 
as follows (the 
Democrats, the 

Yeas.—Alexan 
Davis, Ford. Ge; 
Massie, Mehaffey 
Sinnett, Snyder, | 

Nays.—Braddc 
Kerr, Robertson, 


In noting the 
of Delaware, tl 
ing recalls. the 
and David Eas 
bers who voted 
Legislature in 
their desks we 
by grateful wo 


“Since then ' 
has quietly ma 
ware. , Women 
been given the 
charters of Né 
and Milford, ar 
to the charters 
iy‘ piege 

e e 
enjoyed sent w 
Several years a 
ly grants the b 


